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Put to work for you the garden fresh. eye-arresting 
appearance of Edelweiss Frozen Foods. How reluc- 
tant appetites will yield to their irresistible appeal! 
Bravenet Pioneers in the supply of frozen foods to hotels and 

restaurants and now aided by constantly expanding 
transportation facilities, Sexton is distributing Edelweiss Frozen 
Foods far and wide to meet the ever growing demand. A com- 
plete assortment of frozen fruits and vegetables available at 


Chicago, Brooklyn and Dallas. 





Also distributors in Chicago and New York of Honor Brand Frozen bloods 
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Summer Contacts with Parents 


By 
Mary V. Farnum 


HAT do camps do about contacts with par- 
W during the summer? What do parents 

expect from camp directors in regard to 
this? The answers to the above questions have been 
compiled from questioning a large group of camp 
directors and from talks with many parents. Camps 
vary greatly in their handling of this matter—all the 
way from doing nothing to a weekly report. A sur- 
prisingly large number do nothing. As one parent 
remarked bitterly, ‘Directors are most attentive dur- 
ing the time they are selling us their camp but from 
the time my children left for camp until the time they 
returned, I had just one contact with the camp and 
that was a card announcing the return train sched- 
ule.” Another parent questioned, ‘““Why do directors 
disappear into a fog of silence during the summer? 
I want to know what my child is doing and how he 
is getting along.” 

Many camps confine their contacts to two or three 
letters from the child’s counselor to the parents. 
Where this was the only means of contact, parents 
were lukewarm about this method. The letters were 
trite and usually gave very little definite information. 
Letters from the camp directors themselves they liked 
very much but they came at great intervals, usually 
not more than two during the summer. 

One of the most successful methods used, both 
from the parent’s view point and from the camp's, 
was the newspaper. This differed from the camp 
newspaper written by the campers in that it was 
written by the directors and staff and written directly 
for parents. The best of these gave specific informa- 
tion as to the cabin or group in which the child had 
been placed, the names of the others in the group, 
the name and activity of the counselor in charge, 
opening days and plans for the next week, etc. This 
went out at the end of the first week and was fol- 
lowed by others at two-week intervals. The last one, 
sent at the beginning of the last week, gave closing 
events and train schedules. The in-between numbers 
listed trips and something of the country covered, 
interesting features of the trips, races and who crewed 
them, plays and the cast, and all special events. 
Every camper was mentioned two or three times dur- 
ing the summer, usually in every other number. 
These parent newspapers gave an excellent cross-sec- 
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tion of camp life and were very popular with the 
parents. Their only criticism was the lack of informa- 
tion about the character development of the indi- 
vidual child. This was sometimes supplied by 
personal letters from the director. 

Another satistactory method used, and approved 
by parents, is the report sent weekly or every other 
week—an individual record of each camper. Where 
this covered health conditions, activities, and adjust- 
ment to camp, there seemed to be very little criticism. 
Especially was this true where the report was made 
out by the nurse, the counselors in charge of the 
activities, and the director. A combination of this 
means of contacting parents and the newspaper 
might be even more successful and certainly more 
colorful. 

By far the most popular contact as far as parents 
are concerned, and the most unpopular one for camps, 
is the personal visiting by parents. It can be made 
enjoyable for both sides. First, a hostess is indespens- 
able. She acts as a go-between—between the ever- 
busy director and the eager parent—makes them 
comfortable and welcome, sits with them in the 
dining room and takes them on a tour of the camp. 
A place where parents can rest, visit with their chil- 
dren, and read and smoke when they wish, is almost a 
necessity. If there is anything more pathetic than a 
father wandering around a girl’s camp, it’s a mother 
on the loose in a boy’s camp. Both are usually where 
they shouldn’t be. 

Parents usually want to visit the camp where their 
children are staying. Why not make them our best 
boosters? Make their visit fun, fun for them and fun 
for you. Make it a casual, restful affair for all con- 
cerned. Have the rules of camp clearly understood 
before they arrive and have them posted at camp. 
Take time to talk over their child, include them in 
picnic suppers, fishing parties and any other informal 
times, and you will find parents your greatest asset, 
your best promoters. 

The following are the contacts that parents feel 
should be made during the summer: First, they would 
like to be notified immediately upon the safe arrival 
of their child at camp. One camp handled this 
successfully by notifying one parent in each town 

(Continued on page 25) 























A War Program for Camps 






By 
William Gould Vinal 


which the world finds itself is tragic. Many who 

are not killed become slaves. Many are wretch- 
edly poor. The collapse of nations brings poverty, 
misery, and ignorance. There is another viewpoint. 
It is this second viewpoint that should be stressed in 
the summer camps. There have always been explor- 
ers. Such a man was Daniel Boone. Some folks can 
have immense fun with a small amount of equipment. 
That was the life of pioneer boys and girls. Many 
people get a real thrill out of blazing miles of trails 
and heading into the weather. They form mountain 
clubs. Americans have wasted their natural resources. 
On the other hand, there are hundreds of ramblers 
who like to get out of doors on a hike. They enjoy 
the forests and wild life and are willing to protect 
them. They get a thrill out of putting on simple 
clothing, making a rucksack, and roughing it. The 
time has come for all of us to tighten our belts and 
get outdoors. We have a job to do. We must get 
toughened up for that job. We must head upstream. 
We must paddle hard. We must pull together. That 
is the one and only reason for youngsters going to 
camp this summer. 

The following is a list of things to do. It is hoped 
that these few pages will be thumtacked to the camp 
bulletin board. As we are not totalitarian these pages 
should be regarded as suggested opportunities for a 
pledge to America. No one person can do all of these 
things. By co-operating and co-ordination a group, 
no matter how young, can do most of these things. 
A camp basing its program on such procedure will 
meet its responsibilities in national defense. 


T HERE are those who feel that the situation in 


I. Practicin g Conservation. 


By taking part in forest management (consult district 
forester). 

By gathering seeds and starting a tree nursery. 

By stocking water ways with fish. (Consult local game 
warden. ) 


By encouraging wild life in the camp areas, as feeding, 
shelters. (Consult State Audubon Society.) 


By practicing economy in camp living. 
By salvaging materials for use. 


By encouraging the use of native materials. 
By reconditioning camp equipment. 





By taking unusual precaution in preventing forest fires. 
(Consult forest-fire warden.) 

By protecting native wild flowers. (Write New Eng: 
land Society for Preservation of Native Wild Flow- 
ers. ) 

By discussion of how trees maintain the armed forces. 

By practicing safety first. 

By visiting nearest state forest and finding out how 
state money is spent in conservation. 

By making a set of hiking equipment as cheaply as 
possible: pack, food bags, ditty bag, frying pan, 


nesting pans, knife, fork, spoon. 


II. Geving Service on the Camp Farm and to the 
Neighboring Farmer. 

By educational adventure under competent leadership. 
(Obtain younger college students majoring in horti- 
culture, agronomy, etc.) 

By planning and caring for vegetable gardens. (String 
beans, lettuce, and radishes may be grown and 
harvested in eight weeks. ) 

By assisting in the diversified small-fruit gardens and 
orchards. 

By caring for truck gardens. (As setting onions.) 

By 4-H Clubs in dairy, poultry, and animal raising. 
(Consult county agent.) 

By doing chores on the farm. 

By preserving fruits and vegetables. (Consult Home 
Demonstration Agent.) 

By studying vocational agriculture. 
agricultural school.) 

By planning and caring for flower gardens and arrang- 
ing bouquets. 


By studying farm mechanics. 


Ill. Helping to Raise Funds. 


By earning money to turn over to local Red Cross, or 
District Nurse, or Child Clinic. (One camp dug 
clams, picked berries, and sold them at reasonable 
prices. Also put on dramatic and musical programs.) 

By earning money to buy Defense Saving Stamps. 

By conducting Defense Saving Campaigns. 

By thrift, such as in using sugar substitutes. 


(Consult nearest 


IV. Making Sure of Physical Fitness. 


By having a health check-up. 

By correcting remedial defects. 

By keeping an individual “Physical Fit’ chart. 
By being on the alert for physical deficiencies. 
By studying personal and public hygiene. 
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By co-operating with local health services. 

By refusing to use stimulants and narcotics. 

By cutting down on candies and pastries. 

By studying first aid and home nursing. 

By assembling first-aid kit for a hike. 

By providing recreation for neighbors. 

By an all-out for simple, nourishing, balanced meals. 

By charts on food needs and food values. 

By a mobile kitchen unit ready for disaster or emer- 
gency. (Home-made materials ingeniously created. ) 

By becoming hardy under supervision. 

By conditioning hikes to places of great interest—sand 
dunes. (Get legs back to usefulness by getting off 
balloon tires.) 

By eating foods not commonly eaten. (Black mussels 
are more nourishing and more easily digested than 
oysters. ) 

By foraging for food. (Milkweed greens.) 

By knowing and exhibiting pests. (Poisonous plants, 
harmful snakes, injurious insects. ) 

By self-sufficiency out-of-doors. (Cooking, shelter, 
sleeping, first aid.) 

By writing an old scout or war veteran and inviting him 
to organize a group for an expedition. 

By learning to hike by using compass and United States 
topographic maps. 


V. Aiding Civilian Defense. 


By helping the Red Cross in making first-aid supplies. 

By bicycle squads or horseback patrols or foot messen- 
ger service. 

By increasing skills in signaling and wireless. 

By entertainment groups presenting programs to local 
camps, hospitals, defense organizations, playgrounds, 
and nurseries. 

By providing child-care centers. 

By assisting in local defense work. 

By organizing forest-fire patrols. (Fire Drills.) 

By carrying on nature vigils, as reporting nature sounds, 
motion of stars, etc. 

By gathering defense materials. (In the first World 
War one camp gathered Sphagnum moss for surgical 
dressing. ) 

By knitting and making clothing. (Consult Home 
demonstration agent.) 

By first-aid course for defense. (A first-aid squad.) 

By giving instruction to neighboring boys and girls. 

By citizenship classes for aliens and the newly natural- 
ized. 

By being a ‘“‘secret agent” at a traffic crossroad and re- 
porting to local paper. 

By co-ordinating a camp defense unit with the com- 
munity defense plans. (Air-raid wardens, incendiary- 
bomb squad.) 

By being represented on the local Civilian Defense 
Council. 

By going to bed with confidence in the dark. (A 
black out game.) 

By winter-proofing camp for possibility of evacuations. 

By getting acquainted with rural policies, land plan- 
ning, rehousing. 

By knowing and obeying state fish and game laws. 
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VI. Living the Democratic Way. 


By practicing free speech, freedom of assembly, and 
press. 


By teaching the American way of life by a camper 
council and camper government. 


By inviting refugee children to camp. 

By trying new dishes provided by racial groups. 
By pointing out the common goals of democracies. 
By frequent discussion of our democracy. 


By building campfires around the ideals and loyalties 
of democracy. 


VII. Sustaining Morale. 


By facing issues squarely and calmly. 


By discussing the camp’s part in defense and conser- 
vation. 


By stressing the need for a square deal. 


By having a current-event period but do not “harp” on 
the war. Plan a healthy, normal program. 


By stimulating timely hobby groups. (Weather bureau, 
astronomy, outdoor cooking, map trailing.) 


By making a local travel booklet for enlisted men on 
outstanding scenic and historic features. 


By understanding great principles of nature. (Camou- 
flage, hypodermic needles, laws of struggle for ex- 
istence. ) 

By stalking animals. 

By organizing leaders to run a day camp for neighbor- 
ing boys and girls. 

By training a local Youth Leaders Recreation Army. 

By training mothers for Home Recreation leadership. 

By preseiving the native landscape. 

By constructing home-game kits for backyard recreation. 


By planning a radio broadcast on the recreational ac- 
tivities of Benjamin Franklin, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Thomas A. Edison, or Will Rogers. 


VIII. Facing the Issues. 


By emphasizing clearly what the war is about. 


By important current events. (Keeping the gruesome 
out. ) 

By maps showing the world-setting, life lines. 

By intelligent discussion of issues. 

By camp commentators, guided, not censored. 

By Robinson Crusoeing it and living off the land. 

By making a list of things you might do in your leisure 
time in a ‘‘fox-hole” on Bataan Peninsula. (Try it 
out by yourself in the woods.) Or list things you 


would have missed if you hadn’t been in a “fox 
hole.” 


By having a Daniel Boone, or Lincoln, or Washington 
Day. 

By playing “b:eaking through the line.’”” (One group 
guards a given area and another group tries to get 
through, without being seen, by following old In- 
dian trails, logging roads, or by going through the 
thickets. 
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EXAMINATIONS 
CAMPERS 





By 
W arren R. Sissen, M.D. 


quently become routine and their purpose not 

fully appreciated. This may be true of our phy- 
sical examination for campers and it seems pertinent, 
especially at this time, to re-evaluate its objectives. 


p ROCEDURES such as physical examinations fre- 


Attention has been called through military authori- 
ties and the press to the importance of physical fitness 
for draftees and also to the frequent occurrence of 
physical defects among draftees that might well have 
been corrected if observed earlier and if measures had 
been taken to carry out the medical advice given. 


The camp is one important agency, together with 
schools, which can assist materially in ititiating a care- 
fully conceived health program. The first step in such 
a program is a careful physical examination. 


The first objective of any physical examination is 
to determine the state of physical fitness. It should 
be understood by all camp directors and their staft 
that no physician can evaluate this accurately and 
that, at its best, the estimate is only approximate. The 
reason for desiring an assay of physical fitness is to 
give the camp staff an idea of what each camper can 
do and should not do. The physical examination 
under an experienced examiner will give some idea 
of the camper’s ability to engage in sports such as 
swimming, mountain trips, and the like, but it must 
be supplemented by the observations of counselors 
and directors at camp itself. The weight of a boy or 
girl does not determine necessarily whether he or she 
is functioning at an optimal capacity. We see very 
frequently obese boys and girls who can participate 
successfully in camp activities. We also see children 
who might be called “undernourished” and yet are 
functionally fit to engage in all camp sports. Unfor- 
tunately, the weight is not a criterion of efficiency. 
There are many children who have so-called sub- 
clinical or undetectable forms of deficiency disease or 
malnutrition that may easily be overlooked by an 
expert examiner. The appraisal, therefore, of physical 
fitness can only be a partial judgment, except in ex- 
treme cases, and although initiated by the physician 
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must be augmented by the director and his counselors. 
When the physical fitness of a camper is questioned, 
as based upon his disposition, his ability to participate 
in camp activities without undue fatigue, his general 
appearance, his appetite, and similar criteria, plans 
should be immediately inaugurated by the camp to 
investigate the cause of his ill health and take meas- 
ures for its improvement. This of course, can be 
done by a more carefully supervised diet, by graded 
exercises, by added rest; but the guidance of an ex- 
perienced doctor is needed. 


“. A second objective of the physical examination for 
campers is to detect physical defects. By physical de- 
fects is meant departures from normal formation and 
development of the body which might interfere with 
its function or which psychologically or otherwise 
might affect a child’s progress. These defects may be 
congenital in that the child was born with them. 
Illustrations of such defects would be a cleft palate, 
a congenitally malformed heart, an undescended 
testicle, a clubbed foot, a defect in vision or in the 
formation of the jaws. In general, these defects are 
detected by parents or by previous examinations, but 
only too often they may pass unobserved or be re- 
garded as unimportant. 


A second form of physical handicap is that brought 
about by infections of various types. Perhaps one of 
the most discussed types at the present time is that 
brought about by an organism which causes rheu- 
matic fever and, in many instances, serious heart 
disease. We do not know exactly the cause of rheu- 
matic fever but it is pretty well recognized that the 
almost ubiquitous streptocococcus of some strain 
may at least precipitate attacks of the disease. An 
illustration might be pertinent. A fifteen-year-old 
boy is sent to camp for a month. There develops at 
camp an epidemic of upper respiratory infections, 
so-called “colds.” This boy was sent to camp without 
a careful examination but was regarded as ‘‘well- 
nourished” and presented no obvious abnormalities. 
Soon after the epidemic of “‘colds,”’ he complained of 
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pain in his joints. Fever was noted and the boy did 
not willingly participate in the usual activities. He 
is MOW examined and found to have a heart murmur, 
and inquiry reveals that four months before coming 
to camp he had a similar attack. The detection of the 
heart murmur might well have been made by the camp 
examination and the boy placed in a suitable environ- 
ment. Infected tonsils may be suspected but such a 
diagnosis is rarely possible from one examination. 
Far too much emphasis has been placed upon this 
as an offending organ. Tuberculosis is another com- 
mon infection but rarely causes a handicap to the 
camper in its so-called childhood type. The physical 
examination would not reveal its presence unless 
X-ray and tuberculin tests were made. Syphilis like- 
wise is very rare in children and is seldom associated 
with physical defects at the camp age. Perhaps the 
most common and in many ways serious defects are 
those of the teeth. The camp examination is one 
place where defective teeth can be detected and plans 
developed for their correction. This is a problem 
which is more obvious and more extensive in the 
underprivileged group of children, but it is a disease 
which concerns all classes of society. We do not 
know the cause of dental decay but it seems to be 
associated in its more extreme forms with poor pre- 
natal conditions, poor hygiene, failure to eat the 
proper food, and possibly the effect of repeated in- 
tections. The facilities for the mechanical correction 
of dental defects are limited but the facilities for the 
arrest and prevention have hardly been touched. 
Institutions like camps have passed this matter of 
dental health on to others but they must assume re- 
sponsibility in this important phase of a health pro- 
gram. A statement that all needed dentistry has been 
attended to is desirable for all campers. If this has 
not been done, a preliminary dental examination 
should be made, to be followed by a definite plan for 
the correction of defects. The camp authorities must 
appreciate the great importance of this dental con- 
dition which has necessitated the rejection of so many 
of the draftees and impaired our national defense. 
They must realize that they are in a strategic position 
to help in the prevention and correction of dental de- 
fects. 

There is a third purpose of a physical examination 
of campers which makes the procedure almost obliga- 
‘ory from the standpoint of the individual camper 
and the camp as a whole; namely, to control certain 
infections. The examination should detect conditions 
such as infections of wounds, infections of the skin, 
discharges of pus from ears or nose, nits, or extreme 
degrees of athlete’s foot. The value of the physical 
examination in detecting the acute children’s diseases 
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is very limited. Some times early stages can be ob- 
served but, in general, camp authorities must rely 
upon the word of parents in regard to exposure. 
Although it is desirable to have physical examinations 
one to two weeks prior to entrance to camp, this 1s 
not always possible and emphasizes the importance 
of immediate re-examination in camp if infections are 
to be better controlled. 


The question naturally arises as to the best and 
most practical way to record the results of physical 
examinations so that they will be of value as a medi- 
cal record and valuable to the camp staff in promot- 
ing the optimal health of the camper. Most of the 
children going to private camps can present state- 
ments giving the result of the examination with an 
appraisal of health. The medical profession has 
attempted to edit a form which might be generally 
adopted for the physical examination of campers. 
Such a plan has not met with complete success because 
of the individual demands of various types of camp. 
A physical examination form, however, should con- 
tain essential findings, both as a medical record for 
the camper and as information for the camp staff in 
promoting optimal health. The comprehensive, de- 
tailed examination forms with laboratory studies 
represent the ideal examination which all children 
eventually should have. Most of the organizational 
camps must rely upon an abbreviated form, especially 
this summer. This should contain the examiner’s 
estimate of the camper’s general health as based upon 
his nutrition, color, musculature, facial expression, 
and evident signs and symptoms of optimal health. 
It should be followed by an examination of the skin, 
hair, eyes, ears, nose, and mouth, with special refer- 
ence to infection. A statement concerning the camp- 
er’s teeth is desirable. The heart should be examined 
with reference to murmurs, rate and enlargement. 
Only very exceptionally will the examination of the 
lungs and abdomen yield information of value to the 
camper or the camp staff. A space on the form might 
well be left for information pertinent to special 
conditions such as herniae or any permanent disabil- 
ity. Whether the form consists of the complete 
detailed examination or the abbreviated outline as 
noted above, a final statement should be made in 
regard to the camper’s health needs as judged by the 
examiner. This may involve dietary suggestions, 
special exercise, more rest, and methods of correcting 
defects. If the examination is made by a physician 
familiar with the problems of children and the results 
of the examination are understood by the camp staff 
and acted upon, a definite contribution will be made 
to the camper’s future health and happiness. 
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WE'VE GOT TO CARRY THESE PACKS! 


Special Foods for Trips 


Epitor’s Note: The author thanks the officials of the many 
companies who submitted samples of their products and furnished 
helpful information; Miss Jean Reid of our household who, during 
the 1941-1942 school year, prepared all samples and judged them 
expertly; Miss Vivian Brown, dietician at the Memorial Hos pital, 
Wausau, Wisconsin, whose professional interest was helpful; Mr. 
Wallace Miller of the O. R. Pieper Company who cooperated; and 
Miss Marjorie Camp, who with patient endurance not only ate or 
drank a portion of each sample as it was prepared but also put up 
with the clutter of cartons and orange crates of items stacked around 
her kitchen awaiting sampling. 


OOD for outings is a general topic which cap- 

tures the attention of every camp person. To 

those camps in which real trips are featured, the 
subject of foods especially adapted (or otherwise) 
for long jaunts away from the base of supplies is of 
extreme importance. The study which is reported in 
this paper was begun in October, 1940 and has con- 
tinued without interruption ever since. The reason 
tor undertaking it was the simple one of our own felt 
ignorance on the subject. Literally hundreds of let- 
ters have been exchanged and hundreds of samples 


prepared, tested, and results noted on uniform blanks. 
Permission has been given to mention the names of 
the manufacturers of products which are superior. 
Orders may be placed with wholesalers or direct. 

In choosing foods for long trips additional prob- 
lems are weight and bulk, avoidance of waste, ease 
and speed of preparation, ‘‘spoilability,” and nutritive 
values. These problems have always been realized 
by the more careful and skilled trip leaders but infor- 
mation has been hard to come by and consequently, 
many have kept on lugging gallons and hundred- 
weights of water and metal over portages, paddling 
it over long expanses of water, and packing it on 
backs or horses over miles of trails. 

Since this study was initiated, the lease-lend and 
now our own war problems of transportation have 
made the public more conscious of and informed 
about characteristics of food supplies than probably 
ever before in history. This great increase of knowl- 
edge is all to the good as far as camps are concerned 
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Improvement of old processes and discovery of new 
methods will have a beneficial effect on what our 
Johnnies and Susies will carry and eat on their camp- 
ing trips in the future. Civilian campers will have to 
wait for some of these new products until after the 
war and it is possible that a few of the products men- 
tioned herein will be taken off the general market 
for the duration. 

No attempt will be made to indicate costs of 
products. It is inevitable that especially processed 
goods will cost more than those obtained in the more 
ordinary forms. But it is just as inevitable that camp- 
ers are willing to pay reasonably for the additional 
conveniences and benefits. Little space will be given 
to preparation of these foods and 
it is advised that all directions on 
packages be followed scrupulously. 
Care should be taken in measuring 
out amounts necessary for each 
meal for there might be danger 
involved in keeping left-overs from 
many of the items. It is taken for 
granted that quantities of many 
items necessary for each trip will 
be taken from a seasonal supply 
and not in original packages. 

The hundreds of items consid- 
ered have been divided under 
seven main headings, each with 
sub-headings. The scheme is as 
far from perfect as the study 1s 
from being complete. But it is a 
start on an apparently never-end- 
ing quest and the author will 
appreciate additional suggestions 
and new information so that data 
may accumulate constantly. 


I. MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND 
MIXTURES 


Cured meats should be used 
more than they seemingly are. 
Bacon, Canadian and ordinary, un- 
cut, has always been a stand-by in 
packsacks. We should also con- 
sider seriously salt pork, dried 
beef, smoked hams and shoulders, 
smoked tongue, the small “Daisy” 
ham, and the pork-shoulder “‘pic- 
nics,” which come wrapped in 
cellophane ready for roasting in 
the reflector oven, with cherries and pineapple slice 
included. Every ounce of these products (if boned 
hams are used) is edible, and they carry a low “‘spoil- 
ability” rating. 

Several different brands of canned stews were 
sampled and our opinion is that there is too much 
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gravy and not enough meat and vegetables and 
solids” to make them practical, per unit, for hungry 
campers. Tinned “‘ox-joints’’ merit the same criticism. 

Tinned “‘solid’’ meats, however, are good trip fare. 
The more common ones are corned beef, roast beef, 
mutton, hamburg steak, beefsteak, liver, beef with 
gravy and whole or part hams and chicken. Hilker & 
Bletsch is bringing out this spring chopped chicken 
in one-pound jars which (except for the deterrent of 
being packed in glass) should make an excellent trip 
item. 

Also familiar to most campers are tinned mixtures 
of meat products and cereals or vegetables, such as 
corned beef hash, pork sausages and frankfurters, 
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chili con carne, chicken a la king, “Spam,” “Treat,” 
and “Mor,” beef a la mode, beefsteak and onions, 
hamburg and onions, goulash, frankfurters and sauer- 
kraut, chicken with noodles and mushrooms, veal 
loaf, tamales, corned beef and cabbage, meat balls 
and spaghetti and the various potted meats and 
“spreads” and luncheon meats, such as deviled ham, 
chicken, tongue, liver, etc. More unusual tinned 
meats which are worth investigating are spiced ham 
loaf, pork loin roll, scrapple, and the Tender-maid 
round cooked ham. Concentrated chili con carne in 
casing form with a supply of dried kidney beans will 
carry long and lightly. Cervelat, the harder salamis, 
and other smoked sausages in smaller units are excel- 
lent trip foods. 
II. FisH 


The more common tinned solid-packed fish prod- 
ucts are salmon, crab, shrimp, oysters, tuna, fillets of 
salt mackerel, finan haddie, sardines, codfish balls, 
clam cakes, minced and whole clams. Tinned chow- 
ders are not recommended, as they can be made from 
solid-pack tinned clams or from dried fish flakes. 
Dried and smoked fish are much lighter in weight and 
when properly prepared are excellent. We should 
take more smoked fish (salmon, ciscoes, alewives, 
chubs, blue fins), and dried fish. Dried salted cod, 
in bulk or in wooden boxes, makes a good creamed 
dish, and balls and cakes, as do also dried fish flakes. 
The clam broth ‘‘Pennies’’ and powdered extract 
manufactured by ABT’s are splendid pick-me-ups. 
This same company will market shortly a deydrated 
oyster powder, packed in a gelatine capsule which 
will make a stew for three when dropped into a quart 
of hot milk. 

II. FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

The ordinary types of tinned fruits in syrup and of 
vegetables in natural or soup forms will not be con- 
sidered, as they are well-known to all campers and 
their inadequacies for long trips recognized. 

A. Dehydrated or dried in new forms such as 
nuggets, flakes or powders —Wonderful things are 
being done to fruits these days and it is hard to believe 
how excellent these products are until they are tried 
out. The old-fashioned ‘‘evaporated’’ apple has been 
vastly improved by several companies. The California 
Dried Fruit Laboratories products, Evergud Apples 
and Apple Butter are very good and the little recipe 
book they issue is helpful. One pound makes a gallon 
of applesauce. A similar product Saucits, manufac- 
tured by R. M. Wetmore, comes in a four-ounce 
packet which makes about a pint of good sauce. The 
Sardik Food Products Corporation, whose highly sci- 
entific research is turning out remarkable flake prod- 
ucts, has apples in this form, as well as excellent 
cranberries. One pound of apple flakes is equal to ten 
pounds of fresh apples and one-tenth pound of the 
cranberry flakes equals five quarts of berries. Another 
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company which specializes in fruit (date, fig, nectar- 
ine, apricot, apple, peach, prune and fruit mix) nug- 
gets and powder is the Calvac Corporation. Their 
special vacuum process (as opposed to the drum 
process) dehydrates sun-ripened fruit to approximate- 
ly 1 per cent moisture content. The Sardik Corpora- 
tion also puts out a banana flake which is excellent. 
The Covert Company also sells a date flake and issues 
a little recipe-book. 

Dehydrated vegetables (spinach, green and wax 
beans, cabbage, onions, turnips, okra, diced potatoes, 
carrots, mixed and Julienne vegetables) seem to be 
better known to campers than the fruits. Of many 
such products tried out from various companies we 
found the Kelly Cookellized vegetables (especially 
the spinach) in the lead, with the Dry-Pack Corpora- 
tion second. The Rogers mashed potato shreds are 
excellent but are not now available to civilian trade. 
For seasoning of soups the onion, parsley and celery 
flakes in shake-top tins are excellent. Onion powder 
and celery salt are good for the same purpose. Dehy- 
drated mint flakes are also obtainable in the shake-top 
tins. 

B. Dried in natural form.—Trippers should use 
more consistently fruits dried in their natural forms— 
apricots, peaches, pears, prunes, raisins, black figs, 
mixed fruits—all of which through different treat- 
ment fit into each meal on the trip menu. Dates and 
figs in sealed packages, ‘‘as is’’ or cooked in cereals or 
desserts are also first-class trip fare. Dried mush- 
rooms, and the many varieties of dried peas and beans 
(especially if there is a slab of bacon or salt pork 
along or a kettle of ham stock) are worthy of con- 
sideration. 


C. Juices, extracts, or concentrates. — These are 
forms other than the common tinned fruit and vege- 
table juices, which are allright if one camps in a truck 
or motor boat. The various brands of powdered fruit 
juices and beverage bases are popular with children, 
but have little use except as a thirst quencher. How- 
ever, there is on the market a Vitamin C Beverage 
powder (Hilker & Bletsch) which is more than a 
thirst-quencher, with an excellent flavour. This same 
company manufactures Lemon Flavor Crystals which 
when dissolved have the approximate value and use 
of fresh lemon juice. Shake-King lemon crystals 
(El-Sy-Ne) are also very good. One-half teaspoon of 
the crystals equals one lemon. Lemon pies or tarts 
would certainly be a luxury in the woods and the 
Borden Company makes it very easy by giving us a 
lemon juice and corn syrup combination for the pur- 
pose. We advise trying out the recipe at the main 
camp before going out, however. For those who pre- 
fer concentrated juices to powders and crystals the 
orange, lime and graptfruit juices of the Citrus Con- 
centrates will be found satisfactory. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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LIGHT-WEIGHT EQUIPMENT 
FOR WET-WEATHER HIKING 


Epitor’s Note: This is the third in a series of articles by Mr. 
Edwards who has made a long study of the merits of the light- 
weight hiking-camping technique. The first, entitled ‘Light-Weight 
Equipment For Summer Hiking,” appeared in the April 1941 num- 
ber; the second, “Light-Weight Equipment For Fall Hiking,” may 
be found in the October-November 1941 number. 


indicate that now as never before camp directors 
and counselors are becoming increasingly in- 
terested in the hiking program. Our two previous 
articles in The Camping Magazine brought a wide 
response from many readers. In the main, we feel 
that the inquiries—for the most part showing that 
few are familiar with the light-weight camping-hik- 
ing technique—indicate a keen interest and a very 
evident determination to (1) bring the hiking pro- 
gram into the summer camp program where previous- 
ly little attention had been given it, or (2) expand 
the present hiking program to encompass regular, 
planned, long-distance hiking-camping ventures. 
The picture, if we read these letters correctly, can 
be made clearer by referring to a recent visit to our 
home of a camp owner whose set-up is not far away in 
a lovely mountain section of a nearby state. The en- 
tire story of what he can do for a boy is very cleverly 
set forth in a positively intriguing and absorbing 
booklet, beautifully printed. 


This camp owner and director was concerned with 
a number of problems for the coming summer. Here- 
to-fore his station-wagons have been used extensively 
to carry groups afar for walks homeward, or to nearby 
mountains for the climb to the interest point, and the 
later return by wagon back to camp. Tire rationing 
makes it evident to all that these vehicles may rest 
in the garage this summer. This owner was very much 
interested in what we had to offer in expanding his 
previous limited hiking program, and without going 
into too much detail it will be sufficient to say here 
that we discussed a very full program beginning with 
conditioning walks to toughen feet and acquire wind 
and endurance, to long-distance hiking-camping using 
equipment which the boys would be encouraged to 
make themselves under the guidance, and with help 
on the sewing machine, of a competent advisor—the 
wife of the owner. And we are inclined to believe that 
not only will he be able to move his boys about less 
expensively than heretofore, but it seems clear that 
the boy will be put on his own feet again in a manner 
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By 
S. W. Edwards 


that will do him an immeasurable amount of good. 

One of the problems that confronts the hiker is 
what to wear in wet weather. Any old-timer on the 
trail has long since solved this matter in one way or 
another. He may ignore wet weather, particularly 
in summer. Those, of course, who desire that their 
clothing and foot-gear remain dry take certain pre- 
cautions in matters of dress and procedure. 

A group of boys out for an all-day hike are rarely 
equipped to deal with rain. Perhaps none have packs, 
and the only equipment other than a sweater (if on 
a mountain climb) is a package of lunch. On the 
other hand we have noted a long file of girls in New 
Hampshire moving up Mt. Kearsarge, each hiker 
equipped with a pack, from which, as a heavy rain 
began falling, were taken sou’wester hats and long 
rain capes. At the foot of the mountain, sitting out 
the rain in trucks, were 40 girls from another camp 
who spent the morning wedged tightly on wooden 
benches, simply because they were unprepared to 
walk in the rain. 

Now summer rains are usually of short duration, 
though not always. Fall and winter all-day down- 
pours are quite another matter. But the same rain- 
proofs will protect from both as the differences in 
temperatures are provided for by suitable clothing 
worn underneath. (See our previous two articles.) 
Thus we shall consider what the market affords in 
equipment against rain and wet weather for the 
hiker who wants to be fully protected. 

For the hiker equipped with a pack, it will be easy 
to carry the sou-wester hat, and the poncho. The hat 
has a wide brim which shields the neck and face and 
excludes water from the neck. Two tie-strings knot 
under the chin and serve to tighten an under flap 
across the back of the head and over the ears. One 
may carry the hat tied by its strings to one of the 
poncho grommets, when not in use. Thus, where the 
poncho is, there will the hat be also. The poncho is 
put on quickly, is of alligator cloth, is much lighter 


in weight than the heavier, bulkied rubber type, but 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Total Health 


By 





for Campers 





Margaret Trombley Gerard, R.N. 


Cyc health is good business. When a camp- 


er is well enough to participate in the usual 

activities and to return home in topnotch 
condition, there is no better advertisement for the 
camp he has attended. His enthusiasm and that of 
his parents is the best kind of publicity. When, on 
the other hand, a child is ill during his camp period 
he is unhappy as well and his parents are reluctant to 
send him back. 

Total health for campers is not luck but its 
achievement is surprisingly simple. It can be accomp- 
lished by dragging out and dusting off the old adage, 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
The fact that a child arrives in camp with a certificate 
of health is not a guarantee that he is fit for camp 
life and activity. He may have been examined by his 
physician as long as three weeks before his arrival and 
since that time may have been exposed to infection; 
or during his last week at home, his parents may 
have been so indulgent with diet and bedtime hours 
that Johnny Camper arrives in camp worn out with 
pre-separation celebration and quite unfit to make a 
good adjustment to new beds, new foods, new people, 
and new surroundings. In a typical midwestern camp 
during the summer of 1941 one-fourth of all boys 
admitted had temperatures ranging from 99.2 to 102 
degrees. Yet at the end of the camp season examin- 
ation of the medical records showed that out of 850 
boys only three had been sufficiently ill to have re- 
quired the services of a physician. One of these had a 
streptococcic throat infection, another acute appen- 
dicitis, and a third otitus media (inflamation of the 
middle ear). In addition, five antitetanus vaccines 
had been administered and two urinalyses run because 
a history of boils suggested diabetes. Incidentally, 
both these tests were negative. 

Prophylaxis alone is responsible for this remark- 
able record. The taking of temperatures was estab- 
lished as part of regular admittance routine. This 
required three minutes extra time per person. When 
children arrived in camp with temperatures above 
98.6 they were examined carefully and questioned as 
to the possibility of recent exposure to contagious 
diseases. In all instances, however, examination and 
inquiry disclosed that these children actually were not 
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ill but were suffering from over-stimulation or ex- 
treme fatigue brought on by late hours, unwise feed- 
ing, and a long trip. One case is typical: Dick, a 
first-time camper was eleven. He was the only child 
of an upper-middle-class family. After a two-hundred 
mile drive, he arrived in camp highly excited, eager 
to perfect his swimming, to learn leather craft, to go 
on a boat hike—but eager! His temperature was 101. 
It surprises most lay people to learn that excitement 
affects temperature—a fact well-known to pediatri- 
cians. Asked how he had spent the last two days at 
home Dick replied that he had had a grand time. 
He and his mother had finished off an all-day shop- 
ping tour with dinner downtown and a night movie. 
The next evening his father had treated him to dinner 
at his club and a night baseball game. On each of the 
two nights previous to coming to camp, Dick had 
been up until one A. M., though nine was his usual 
bed-time. He was told frankly that although he 
seemed to be all right, he did have a temperature, 
perhaps from fatigue, or excitement, or a little of 
both. Whatever the cause, he was not up to par and, 
therefore, could not enter camp activities until he was 
normal. He was advised to bid his parents goodbye, 
to go to the camp store and drink a double-sized glass 
of fresh orange juice, then go to his bunk and rest 
for two hours, to sleep if possible. After that he was 
to drink all the water he could hold and come back 
for a temperature check in four hours. He complied 
to the letter. By eight A. M. Dick’s temperature was 
normal. It stayed normal all day—a day spent quietly 
in the craft shop and in the camp library. The follow- 
ing day, being thoroughly rested and having made a 
satisfactory adjustment Dick was permitted full par- 
ticipation in all camp projects because he then was 
physically fit for camp life and activity. 

There were many cases like Dick’s. In fact a 
partial medical record on admittance days usually 
looks like this: 
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60 boys admitted. 
41 normal temperatures. 
Temperature-free boys allowed immediate and full- 
time activity. 
(Continued on page 24). 
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Significance of Body Weight 


A\s a Measure 


HE weight of a child without clothing gives a 
T neste of the total weight of all his tissues. 

Certain tissues, such as the brain, blood and 
other organs, are proportionately small in weight and 
do not differ greatly from one individual to another 
or from time to time. Therefore, we can think of 
weight as being determined largely by three princt- 
pal tissues: bone, muscle and the subcutaneous tissue 
which contains most of the body fat. 

A child who is underweight may be so because he 
has small bones or small muscles or little fat, or he 
may be lacking in all these respects. He may be light 
in weight because he is of small size due to inherited 
traits, stunted growth, or loss of soft tissues resulting 
from illness or faulty diet. It is the task of the exam- 
ining physician to decide what significance should be 
attached to unusual weight. 

There are two kinds of information which the 
physician seeks. The first has to do with the state of 
the child at the moment. What is his present weight, 
and how adequate is this for his age, sex, height, and 
other aspects of build? The second kind of informa- 
tion has to do with gain in weight. The first kind of 
information is very difficult to interpret because many 
variables must be considered. Information concern- 
ing rate of gain in weight and other changes taking 
place with growth is far more significant. The normal 
healthy child continually increases in size and changes 
in proportions and in other body relationships from 
birth to maturity. These changes take place at differ- 
ent rates and in different parts or tissues of the body 
at succeeding ages. However, these characteristics of 
growth are quite orderly and predictable. This 
emphasizes the desirability of weighing a child peri- 
odically and of having him examined by his physician 
at regular intervals. 

Most children remain true to type from year to year, 
changing in an expected manner during any given 
period. Some children, however, fail to keep up 
with others of like age in the amount or quality of one 
or more tissues during certain periods, while other 
children grow or put on fat at an excessive rate. These 
unusual manifestations of growth may be due to 
‘aulty diet, to lack of exercise or excess of unsuitable 
activity, to disease, to a temporary disturbance in the 
ictivity of one or more of the glands of internal 
secretion, or to some other possibly unknown cause. 
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of Physical Fitness 


By 


Harold C, Stuart, M.D. 


It is important to recognize that a child is growing 
either unusually slowly or rapidly, or at a normal 
rate for age. Any unusual course of events may often 
be checked by careful attention to the diet, activity, 
sleep and rest of the child, or by the treatment of any 
existing abnormal condition. 

To determine whether a child’s weight is appro- 
priate for his build and, if not, what significance this 
has to his health and special needs requires extensive 
experience in the examination of children and a wide 
knowledge of growth and development. A child at 
any given age should weigh an amount determined 
largely by his skeletal size and amount of muscle, and 
somewhat by his tendency to store fat and possibly 
water in his tissues. Since this theoretical “ideal” 
weight cannot be calculated exactly, any individual 
may vary from this weight by a moderate amount, but 
considerable deviations in either direction are likely to 
bring in their train unfortunate consequences. 

The first effect of malnutrition is usually the deple- 
tion of the reserves or stores of various food essentials 
in the body. This may result in poor function of the 
various body processes before there is any loss of 
weight or even while gain in weight continues. Thus 
a child may be malnourished without being under- 
weight. However, faulty nutrition, chronic fatigue 
and ill health are the chief causes of failure to grow 
normally and hence to gain in weight at a customary 
rate. A child’s response to an optimum regime from 
the standpoint of diet, rest, activity, and other con- 
siderations of mental and physical hygiene, will often 
provide the answer as to why a child appears to vary 
from his expected weight. Correction of the fault in 
one or another or a combination of these features 
of care will usually result in a rapid approach to a 
more normal weight, and then a gradual adjustment 
as a suitable weight is attained. 

It is one of the purposes of summer camps to give 
children the benefits of improved appetites as well as 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Courtesy, Camp Charlevoix, Michigan 


Thy Fault, Dear Brutus 


By 
Elbert K. F retwell 





HATEVER else camping may be, it is ad- 
WW centut Kids grow up, adventure dies. 
Man grows round in the middle and stuffy 
in the head. He no longer wants to “sail round the 
Horn” or vagabond down the Andes, and pitch his 
camp in Quito. Don’t let him direct a camp. 
An adventure is a kind of extraordinary experience, 
a bold undertaking. For a ‘‘little feller’’ it may be 
walking a country road at night, or pitching a tent 
in the backyard, or just ‘exploring’ —going where 
he has not been before. It may be doing something 
he never did before, sleeping out under canvas, being 
something he has never been before—an elected tent 
leader, consciously improving a skill, paddling a 
canoe. Adventure for our younger campers is not 
shooting a lion, rather it is discovering that little new- 
ness that lies around the bend of the road. Conscious- 
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ly learning, planning, mastering, achieving something 
different or new—that is adventure. 

And probably much of the magic of this adventure 
lies in the planning. Practicing the skills needed, 
getting ready for an overnight hike, is a healthy 
leading up to what can be a delightful climax. Build- 
ing the tree house is even more fun than sleeping or 
lying awake in it. It’s the pursuit as well as the 
possession that is important in everyday’s small ad- 
ventures. 

Small adventures! Small to whom? The first time 
he slid down the haystack, the first time he stuck his 
head under water, the first time he cut a bee tree, the 
first time she had a ‘“‘date.”’ Small adventures? Well, 
not small to the adventurer. 


The trouble with some folks and some of them 
camp directors, God Save the Mark, is that they don’t 
like camping. The kid in them that loved adventure 
has died. Such people don’t camp; they talk about 
camping and call it education. 

When I get too tired reading, or writing, articles 
on camping education, I return to Kephart’s Cam ping 
and W oodcraft. | need Kephart to re-kindle my imag- 
ination and to re-fresh my soul. There’s a kind of 
zest, a tang, a flavor when he talks camping. Maybe 
it is just that—he talks camping rather than about 
camping. It’s tents, tools, kits, firewood, and pests. 
It's camping. 

The fault, dear Brutus, to paraphrase a bit, is not in 
our stars but in ourselves that our campers lack ad- 
venturing. 
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A. Man's Own Song 


By 
Abbie Graham 


down before a lathe to crest his finished arrow. 

Brushes and paints were at hand. For a moment 
he studied his design and then, pressing a flat brush 
against the rotating arrow, he circled the arrow with 
bands of varying widths and colors. White and blue, 
red and white,—the pattern repeated itself according 
to the design he had created. He held it up proudly. 
This was his own crest, his and not another’s. He 
would send the arrow whirring through the morning, 
flashing the colors of his crest. 


Seeing the look in his face, I remembered other 
boys whose faces looked like that as each held up the 
cattle brand which he had worked out for himself. 
Long before a boy in the cattle country comes into 
possession of his first young heifer calf, he has strug- 
gled with circles and bars, letters and figures, to de- 
sign the cattle brand which must be his. I had seen 
them in their spare moments drawing parallel bars, 
erasing them, beginning again with a circle. We did 
not ask at that school exhibit who owned a calf. The 
calf was less important than this symbol for them- 
selves which boys had drawn. 


Long before the boy in Michigan sat cresting his 
arrow, or the boys in South Texas exhibited their 
cattle brand designs, the American Indian was singing 
each his own song. Out of his deepest experiences 
every man created his song, a Man’s Own Song. No 
one else might sing it except with his permission. He 
could bequeath it to the tribe for its common poses- 
sion. 


Now this song was sung not only to give pleasure 
to the singer, but to relate him to Allness, to the 
“God-stuff”’ in all created things. In some tribes there 
was no word for “I’’—nothing to distinguish it from 
“ourselves’’.* 

How may we in this regimented and hostile life of 
today learn that wisdom and skill which would 
cherish and sustain the songs of youth? How may we 
assist them in their search for the satisfying personal 
expression which they desire and help them to syn- 
chronize their song with the social whole, with the 
‘god-stuff” in the Universe which alone can complete 
their lives? 


N the workshop of a camp in Michigan a boy sat 


* Mary Austin. American Rhythm. New York: Houghton miff- 


in Company. 
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The Visil Rock 


Y 


E nest Thomson Seton 


near it a high hill, and on this a sheltered nook 
where those that are spiritually-minded may go 
alone, to keep vigil, to fast and to pray. 


Old Wabasha, the famous leader of the Minne- 
sota Sioux, laid down this law: “Every man should 
have his own Holy Place, where he keeps lonely vigil, 
harkens to the Voices, and offers prayers or praise.” 


This Indianic teaching is followed in all camps of 
Woodcraft or of Seton Indians, as they are variously 
called; and all who are fifteen years of age and up- 
wards are encouraged to follow the Indian custom. 
So that each of our Villages has a place of vigil, 
usually remote from the camp, and up on a high 
place. When there is choice, we select a corner shel- 
tered by high rocks from the prevailing winds. 


The Truth-seeker is led silently to the place at 
nightfall; sufficient wood for an all-night fire is pro- 
vided, a comfortable seat and a jug of water—no 
other refreshments. 


The vigil devottee must have plenty of blankets, 
etc. in case of weather, but no books. He must sit 
alone, without sleeping, without moving far away, 
watching, waiting in silence and quite alone, from 
nightfall till sunrise. 


D VERY Indian village that I know has somewhere 


When, at sun-up, the messenger comes from the 
Council to lead him back to the Village, he responds 
only by bowing and a raising of the hand; no word is 
spoken till he enters the Council Ring, when all rise 
and stand in silence. 

The Chief asks simply: “Have you kept your vigil?” 

His answer should be: “I have.” 

The Chief then says: “Do you wish to tell us about 
it?” 

Usually the answer is: “Not now. Some other 
time’, and for this occasion, the chapter is closed. 

One young man was too deeply moved to speak at 
the time. But later he told us: 


“If I had known what it was, I should have taken 
it long ago, and if it be permitted, I shall take it soon 
again. I got light on myself. I know now why the 
knights of old kept vigil before putting on their 
armor, and taking the vows of their life work.” 
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formed with a threefold purpose in mind: First, 

we believe that in case of an emergency, the 
counselors and boys might do their part in helping 
to bring a fire under control, save property and pro- 
tect campers. Secondly, we felt that such an organi- 
zation would make the boys conscious of fire hazards 
and would present a democratic educational experi- 
ence. And finally, it would add color and fun to the 
program. In working toward these goals, it was 
gratifying to see what real fun such a department 
could be from the youngest to the oldest boys in 
camp. 

Organization—Our camp is divided into four 
“villages”. The Fire Chief (a counselor) chose two 
counselors in each village. Each village elected a 
camper as its fire chief. The three appointed ten boys 
from the village as the village firemen and divided 
these into crews: the bucket brigade; the small-hose 
crew; the chemical crew, and the crew in charge of 
moving equipment and keeping the campers from the 
scene of the fire. Each member of the department had 
a red fireman’s hat (made of paper) which gave color 
to the outfit and recognition to those selected. 


Equipment—A hand-cranked siren was located on 
top of the main hill and could be heard all over camp. 
This called all members to be alert and was followed 
by one to four tolls of a large bell depending upon 
the location of the fire. The camp is divided into four 
areas and each toll represented a respective area. In 
each village we had at least two approved chemical 
fire extinguishers, and it was the job of the chemical 
crew to carry all extinguishers to the scene of the fire. 
We also had these extinguishers placed at other im- 
portent locations throughout camp—in the main club 
house, recreation hall, boiler house, pump house, boat 
house, etc. There were sufficient buckets in each vil- 
lage plus many at other points around camp so that 
the bucket brigade could be assembled at any one 
point. The last important piece of equipment was the 
large regulation fire hose on a rolling cart which was 
taken care of by a crew of counselors. Taps were pro- 
vided at strategic points throughout camp. 


Activities—Fire drills were held to test the effi- 


T Camp Nebagamon Fire Department was 


ciency of our system, and to give practice to the. 


department. We chose difficult spots to get to and 
judged the manner in which the boys reacted to re- 
sponsibilities. There was always enthusiasm among 
the whole crowd and a lot of fun for everyone. Here 
is the opportunity for the use of some initiative in 
figuring clever ideas for practice fires. Smoke smudg- 
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We Organize A Fire Department 






By 
Max J. Lorber and 


Ray Friedman 


ing or even a real fire on the range are two simple 
suggestions. 

The Firemen’s Ball—The gala social function of 
the season was the Firemen’s Ball put on by the de- 
partment. It was complete from the folk and country 
dancing and refreshments to the crowning of a king. 
Admission to the ball was one piece of old clothing 
which was given to the needy in the surrounding com- 
munity. The ball was held at night on the all-weather 
tennis courts, which were illuminated by automobile 
lights focused on the courts. The entertainment was 
of the variety usually associated with firemen. We 
had a firemen’s band composed of campers playing 
on a platform and various specialty acts such as a 
quartet, harmonica trio, and group singing. Square 
dancing was the main activity and was done by vil- 
lages with the assistance of a counselor who called 
the steps and others who demonstrated them. As at 
most big social functions, there had to be one indi- 
vidual whose job it was to reign over the proceedings. 
The 44 members of the department chose from their 
ranks the king who was crowned at the ball. We 
tried to make this ceremony as comical as possible 
with the usual court of honor and fanfare that goes 
with such a situation. The king was presented with a 
crown cut from a No. 10 can with a hose and nozzle 
wired to it. Refreshments were served at the end of 
the evening. 

The fact that our fire hazard was well under con- 
trol was the least of the contributions of the Fire De- 
partment. It has become an unsurpassed program 
feature. Few activities supplied such sustained inter- 
est throughout the season. Although the fire drills 
grew out of serious purpose they were packed with 
solid fun and no small amount of thrill. They could 
be called upon on short notice to liven up the routine 
whenever a special event seemed indicated. Appoint- 
ment as a fireman was a coveted honor and gave 
recognition and prestige to many campers. In accept- 
ing the responsibility for a serious problem of the 
camp community they were living the life of the good 
citizen and learning how communities organize to 
meet their problems. 
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Boomerangs 
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The 


HERE is nothing new about boomerangs—they 

are older by countless years than organized 

camping, but as a popular craft and sport in 
camp, the making and throwing of them 7s new. New, 
too, to the great majority of people is the knowledge 
of how they are made, and therein rests the expla- 
nation of the slowness of the sport in making head- 
way. 

Today, Pinwheels, Cross-sticks, Boomabirds, Boom- 
aplanes, Tumblesticks and come-back missiles of all 
shapes and sizes are zooming about above the camp- 
site and finding their way back to the hands of their 
throwers as surely as does a homing pigeon go home 
to its roost. 


The camper eats up this boomerang stuff. It is a 
double-barrelled activity, firing two blasts of appeal 
at one pull of the trigger—and each one strikes fire. 
The first is the craft of making them and the second 
is the sport of throwing them. And the two are in- 
separably related. All the time the boomerang is be- 
ing whittled the camper is looking forward to throw- 
ing it—constantly in his mind is the question, “Will 
it come back?”” And when the last chip has been re- 
moved he hastens to hurl it—and it works! Thrill? 
Try it! Even the old-timer at the game never fails to 
experience it. It is the feeling of craftmanship, of hav- 
ing been the cause. This is no dead craft, no meaning- 
less busy work— we are making a boomerang to 
throw, to make it come back to us at our bidding. The 
craft is just the means of getting to the sport. 

Difficult? There is nothing to it but jacknife whit- 
tling and mighty simple whittling at that. Fifteen 
minutes will fashion a boomerang of a sort, and any- 
one who can throw a ball can throw it. The magic 
's in the mechanics and not in the throwing. 
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Courtesy, The Joy Camps 
With tiny Cross-sticks they learn the art of Boomerang 
making and throwing 


Danger? Nonsense. There is danger in throwing 
a ball, or putting a shot, or paddling a canoe, or 
shooting an arrow. Given the same supervision and 
safeguards that other sports receive, boomerang 
throwing is one of the safest. 


Mark this, however—we refer not to the curved 
Australian style of boomerang, which is heavy, hard 
to make and throw, and dangerous—and inefficient 
in doing its job of coming back. The boomerang of 
sport is the pinwheel, the cross-stick, the booma- 
bird—all made on the same principle and all whittled 
out of soft packing-box wood. 


There is mystery in the boomerang. It’s nothing 
more than a piece of wood, yet with uncanny accuracy 
it circles through the air and comes back to the 
thrower. Obviously, the thrower holds no magnet 
that plays upon it, has no magical power that pulls it 
back to him—the secret rests entirely in the con- 
struction. Yet, however well the reasons for its com- 
ing back may be explained, there will always be some- 
thing of magic in these uncanny sticks. Doubtless this 
element of mystery has much to do with the universal 
appeal of boomerangs, for certain it is that they hold 
a peculiar fascination to young and old of every 
clime. 


Those who are seeking information on the making 
and throwing of boomerangs suitable for camp use 
will find the story well told in Primitive and Pioneer 
Sports by Mason. The wood can be obtained from the 
pile of packing boxes behind the camp kitchen. All 
else that is needed is a jackknife, a little wire or a 
bolt, and perhaps some paint. 
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Only 3 Minutes to Make 
a Rich, Delicious CHICKEN SOUP 


from MILAN’?’S CONCENTRATED “Old Fashioned” 


CHICKEN SOUP BASE 


Makes either a cupful or a vatful at a time—simply 
add water and heat for 3 minutes. 

e 
Costs approximately |'!/.¢ per bowl. 

« 

The concentrated form saves weight, packing and 
storage space and is guaranteed against spoilage. 
. 

Ideal for large or small camps and perfect for over- 
night hikes and expeditions away from the main 

camp. 
& 
Made from the purest ingredients obtainable. 
—- on 


Send for a FREE | OZ. SAMPLE — Enough to make A 
QUART of DELICIOUS CHICKEN SOUP in 3 MINUTES 


Makers of Concentrated Beef Soup 
Concentrated Bean Soup — Sauces and Dressings 


LOUIS MILANI FOODS, INC. 


155 N. ADA STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CAMP Directors every where 

are discovering and choos- 
ing MOORE Suits . . . because 
they’re styled for smart, young 
moderns ... yet Tested and 
Approved for Fast Color, Wear- 
ing Qualities and Standard 
SHRINK-PROOF Sizes. And 
18 Moore styles are ready for 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY the 
year around in a wide 
selection of popular 
colors—at special low 
prices to camps. Write 
today for FREE new 
Style Book No. CA2. 
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Special Food for Trips 


(Continued from page 10) 


Excellent in taste as are the vegetable juices and 
also the V-8 cocktail, they are too heavy for trip use. 
The answer to a prayer in this connection is the de- 
hydrated tomato juice cocktail flakes put out by the 
Sardik Corp. Eight ounces of the flakes make twenty- 
eight four-ounce servings of delicious juice. 

D. Méscellaneous.—Since the potato shred, in our 
experience the most satisfactory form of dehydrated 
potatoes, are no longer available, we must have re- 
course to the original article, ordinary dehydrated or 
tinned versions. The latter consist of potato salad, 
yams and sweet potatoes (excellent with ham baked 
in reflector oven with brown sugar and cloves), 
French fried, sticks (shoe-string), and small whole 
Irish, cooked and ready to serve. Tomato paste and 
canned musrooms merit consideration. The most 
satisfactory fresh vegetables to take on trips are 
cabbage (red and white), carrots, beets, white turn- 
ips and rootabagas. 

IV. Soups 


If tinned soups are to be considered for trips, the 
list should contain only the thicker ones, such as 
beef, oxtail, turtle, country style chicken, pepper pot, 
thick vegetables soups and purees. Since there are 
excellent soups in other forms, however, such weight 
and bulk are unnecessary. 


Some very satisfactory vegetable soups come in 
powdered or flake form. For several years we have 
used Knortr’s (Romanoff Company) mushroom, 
celery, bean, green and yellow pea and oxtail soup 
powders and find them to be exactly as stated, ‘‘de- 
licious, nourishing, and economical.” The tomato 
and black bean soup flakes produced by Sardik are 
very good. Pea and corn soup flakes are also avail- 
able, but these have not been sampled. Dehydrated 
soups were introduced during the last war but we do 
not remember hearing much enthusiasm about them 
until the last few years. Evidently the many compa- 
nies now in the business have improved the product 
greatly over the unappetizing and unattractive ones 
of the earlier years. Another item under this heading 
is the powdered soup base, which makes a boullion 
to which should be added rice, noodles, barley, mac- 
aroni or fresh or dehydrated vegetables. And in our 
Opinion it is not worth much unless “‘solids” are 
added. There is also on the market soup powders of 
dehydrated vegetables and noodles, with seasoning. 
These seem to lack “‘snap.”’ 

Still another type of special soups which are made 
to order for campers are the soup “mixes” (in which 
fats are included), concentrates and extracts. Of the 
latter we like the El-Sy-Ne beef extract with vegeta- 
bles. Three-quarters of an ounce of this in a smal! 
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envelope will make on quart of well-flavoured soup. 
The best soup “mixes” for trippers are an ingenious 
mixture of rendered chicken fat and seasonings, with 
or without noodles. Addition of the latter, of course, 
is preferable. The appearance is strange—a little ball 
of yellow-greenish paste. But the little ball is the 
storehouse of a mighty good supply of nourishing 
soup. Of several brands tried we were completely 
satished with El-Sy-Ne chicken soup base, The Con- 
tinental Noodle soup mix, Hilker and Bletsch chicken 
soup base, the Minute-Man brand (both noodle and 
vegetable soup mix) of the Dry-Pack Corp., and the 
“old-fashioned “chicken soup base of Milani Foods. 
A packet of two-and-one-half ounces makes one quart 
of good soup in all five brands. Yet even stranger is 
the appearance of the soup bricks (which look like a 
guest-size bar of soap) manufactured by the Klein 
Company. The only sample sent us was the vegetable 
(no meat products) which was tops. If their kinds 
(egg noodle, onion, mushroom, puree of bean and 
pear, and rice royale) are as good, the soup problem 
is solved forever. Various brands of bouillion cubes 
(chicken, beaf, vegetable) and “broth” extracts were 
tested, of which E-Z broth (Klein Co.) and Souplets 
(Tam) seemed a shade the best. It should not be for- 
gotten that these cubes make good gravy improvers. 

V. CEREALS, BREAD PRODUCTS, AND PREPARED 

MIXTURES 

Cereals bulk large in filling up the hungry camper. 
Although there seems to be no new developments in 
this division it may be worthwhile to re-emphasize a 
few points. In the first place, we should use more 
less-refined cereals, such as unpolished or wild rice, 
for instance. And we should use cereals for digerent 
purposes. Going back to rice, it can be used as a 
breakfast cereal, a vegetable, a main dish or as a 
dessert. The first and last, with dried fruits added, 
or plain with brown sugar or honey, served with milk 
or a special sauce; the second with butter and salt; 
and the third in a baked dish with cheese or meat 
(tinned) with tomatoes and other vegetables. Listen 
to this, about corn meal, ‘Boiled in water, it forms 
the frontier dish called mush, which was eaten with 
milk, with honey, molasses, butter or gravy. Mixed 
with cold water, covered with hot ashes, the prepa- 
ration is called ash cake; placed upon a piece of 
clapboard and set near the coals, it forms the journey- 
cake (hence, johnny-cake) ; or managed in the same 
way upon a helveless hoe, the hoe cake; put in an 
oven and covered with a heated lid, a pone or a loaf; 
if in smaller quantities, dodger. Let paeans be sung 
all over the mighty West to Indian Corn—without it, 
the West would have been still a wilderness.”* And 
in this paean was left out the use of cold left-overs, 
sliced and fried and eaten with molasses or syrup. 





1 Page 15, The Outlaw Years, by Coates. 
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Now! W ork-Saving 
Profit-Making 
FIXT COFFEE CAKE MIX 





Serve Endless Raised Cake 
Varieties From This One Mix 
...Just Add Yeast and Water 


Tested successfully at retail for 8 months... we 
guarantee this rich new mix has SALES APPEAL! It's 
always uniform, rich in egg content and other quality 
ingredients, and actually stays fresh and tasty up to 
24 HOURS LONGER! 

Use this new all-fixed mix to feature not one but 
dozens of different cake delicacies... yes, even as a 
Danish Pastry base! Fixt experts have established 
quantity tables for all types of recipes ... you add 
only yeast and water! Best of all, you buy in quantity 
for long-term requirements, and benefit by paying only 
one low price for all ingredients. Order a trial drum 
from your Fixt Jobber today! 


FIXT COFFEE CAKE 
MIX MAKES 


Coffee Rings 
Honey Buns 
Streusel Cake 
Cinnamon Buns 
Figure Eights 
Raspberry Buns 
and many others 





FREE BOOKLET 
Gives basic formulas 
for eight different cake 
products made _ with 
Fixt Coffee Cake Mix. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE - 











Hominy grits are also delicious sliced cold and fried, 
for either supper or breakfast, and with hot butter or 
gravy are always popular. 

Whole wheat and graham flour should be used for 
biscuits, breads, muffins, shortcake and other break- 
stuffs instead of white flours. Canned breads—brown, 
pumpernickel, date nut, prune, chocolate nut and 
fruit nut are appetizing and good eating. The latter 
four weigh only eight ounces per can, and might 
qualify occassionally as a treat. Hardtack (pilot 
crackers or ships biscuit) is a personal liking from 
childhood days and seems vastly superior to the pre- 
shrunk soda cracker of today. 

Certain bread substitutes (triscuits, Wheatsworth 
wafers, Swedish rye bread, zweibach, ryecrisp, soya 
wafers, etc.) are worthy of consideration when bulk 
is not too important. “Store” cookies taken on trips 
should be chosen for additional food values from such 
or similar kinds—raisin, oatmeal, whole wheat, fig 
newtons, fruit cookies, peanut cookies. Coarse 
grained cooked cereals are ‘‘musts’’ on_ breakfast 
menus. Perhaps we should make greater use of the 
sustaining dishes so easily and quickly made by com- 
bining macaroni or noodles with cheese, meat, sau- 
sage, chicken and eggs, with tomatoes and other 
vegetables. 

Under this heading also comes the question of 
whether purchased prepared mixtures for bread, bis- 
cuits, pancakes, muffins and cakes are worthwhile. 
One advantage is that the original package is of 
handy size and often has printed recipes on it. The 
other is that the mixture is constant in amounts of 
each ingredient. However, somebody has to pay for 
this mixing and packaging and if the camp manage- 
ment wishes it done in a factory there are many good 
companies with a great variety of products ready to 
fill orders. Of ten different items submitted by Fixt 
Products ten received the rating of “good.” It is good 
practice for camps to make up and keep in large tin 
containers mixtures of dry ingredients of favorite trip 
breadstuffs and fill smaller containers or white food 
bags with the quantity desired of each for each trip. 


VI. MIscELLANEOUS 

The topic of substitutes for sugar has more mean- 
ing now than when the heading was written over a 
year and a half ago. Honey and molasses top such a 
list, both for sweetening and in cooking. Next is 
cakes, “‘soft’’ form and syrup of maple. Sorghum and 
other corn syrups are satisfactory. Maple syrup cry- 
stals sold by El-Sy-Ne Company make a very tasty 


and acceptable syrup with addition of a boiled sugar - 


syrup. Hilker & Bletsch are distributing a 100-per- 
cent-pure maple concentrate which we have ordered 
but not yet sampled. Twenty ounces of the concen- 
trate, added to a simple syrup base, will render a 
gallon of 25 per cent blend finished maple syrup. 
Saccharine is a sweetner but not a substitute for sugar. 
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Dehydrated eggs are obtainable as whole dried 
eggs, egg white and egg yolk powder all sold by 
Armour of Chicago. Special note should be made of 
the excellent packaged Om-o-let sold by the Klein 
Company. 

Powdered whole milk is strongly recommended for 
all trip purposes and for that matter, for general 
cooking in main camp. One pound makes one gallon 
of liquid milk. When using powdered milk for cook- 
ing it is not diluted but added to other dry ingredients 
and water used in the quantity of liquid milk called 
for. Tinned evaporated and condensed milk is heavy 
and hard to carry when once opened. Cheese is a com- 
pletely satisfactory trip food, in the form of individual 
sealed units, in large portions, or powdered, and 
should be used more than it seems to be. Butter is 
obtainable in sealed tins. 

There is considerable choice in the many varieties 
of gelatine, custard, cornstarch, and tapioca prepared 
desserts and puddings advertised by reputable com- 
panies. The “makings” are light in weight, the re- 
sults attractive, although the first-named might be 
considered not very filling by hungry campers. For 
a special treat on a Sunday a tinned pudding (fig, 
plum, date) or a rich fruit cake would be worth its 
weight. Better grade chocolate bars, as pick-me-ups 
or as desserts, are nourishing and well-liked. 

Sweets in the form of jams and jellies should be 
provided for liberally on the trip list. Nine-ounce 
tins of assorted whole fruit jams are recommended. 
It is, however, less expensive to fill trip containers 
from the wholesale supply at main camp. Marma- 
lades, apple and grape butters and thick jams are the 
most popular. Tinned canberry jelly as an “extra” to 
a meal now and then is welcome. 

The tinned Chinese products—chop suey, chow 
mein with noodles and soy sauce—make a nourishing 
meal. Knorr’s gravy powder is purchasable in tins, 
one ounce making a cup of gravy. Tinned nuts 
(broken or powdered) are excellent for eating as is, 
or in cooking. Nut butters are filling and nourishing. 
A small section of vanilla bean is easier to carry than 
a small bottle of extract. 

Concentrated tea and coffee in extract, powdered or 
tabloid form, are items which only advanced campers 
may need. Tea crystals which can be dissolved in 
cold water are Teez, an H-B product. The several 
well-advertised brands of “hot chocolate powders” in 
envelopes or in bulk, are doubtless all their sponsors 
say they are, and in these days of sugar rationing, 
there is an additional point in using them. It is quite 
possible for camps, however, to mix their own cocoa 
powders, as suggested under cereal mixes. We shall 
see many more fortified and vitaminized beverages 
and drinks in the future. 


Of all camp gadgets which this writer has ever 
seen, one of the most intriguing is the Hotcan, three 
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samples of which (baked beans, coffee, and spaghetti 
with cheese sauce) were given her in June, 1941. The 
latter two have been tried and the contents found 
“perfect.” The remaining sample is being saved for 
some special occasion. The Hotcan consists of a tin 
receptacle inside an outer container, also of tin. The 
net contents of the beans weigh one pound, six 
ounces. The can is about one-half the size of a No. 
10 tin. The inner part contains the food. The space 
between that and the outer layer is filled with a dry 
chemical. By puncturing holes in the outside cover, 
liquid is released into the chemical and a 212 degree 
heat results. The food is heated perfectly in fifteen 
minutes, and no gleam of flame or light appears. Not 
very practical or necessary for campers, true, but it 
is worth knowing about. 
VII. BLITzkRIEG ITEMS 

We see mention made in the papers very frequent- 
ly these days of special “rations,” such as those for 
parachute soldiers, and of the results of research in 
the field of foods by our own side and by our enemies. 
It is said’ that Hitler began to experiment with 
blitzkrieg items in 1935. When we catch up to and 
go beyond Mr. Hitler’s experimentations in this line 
of endeavour, it is quite possible that a whole new set 
of habits in food purchasing, preparation and con- 
sumption will be acquired. Available to civilians is 
the Boy Scout Emergency Ration (four ounces net, 
six hundred calories), the exact formula used by the 
U. S. Army. This can be eaten like a chocolate bar 
(although slowly) or dissolved in hot water for a 
beverage. 

Last April we became intrigued with a recipe for 
home-made concentrated soup sent in to Field & 
Stream by Capt. McCammon, who had used it in 
Mongol country. So we dubbed it “Mongol Mush” 
and made a batch, as follows: “Spread ordinary white 
flour over the bottom of a baking dish and brown in 
a hot oven. Cut either lamb or mutton into small 
cubes, being sure to include plenty of the fat or 
tallow. Fry the meat and fat until the fat has entire- 
ly melted and the meat cooked to a dark brown. Add 
to this the flour and knead together into a solid cake. 
This may be wrapped in cloth or put in a bag for easy 
carrying.” To half of it we added dehydrated vege- 
tables, (mixed Cookellized vegetables, onion and 
parsley flakes). Both lots were then made into little 
rolls like sausages and encased in wax paper and un- 
bleached cotton. A roll of this dropped into a bowl of 
boiling water made a very good soup. It should not 
be kept too long, four weeks at the limit. 

Another such item which can be made on the trail, 
is the ‘‘rubbaboo”’ of the voyageurs, a flour soup made 
with dried meat.* In all discussions of use of concen- 
trated foods, especially in situations demanding great 





2 National Whirligig, May 9, 1941. 
3 The Voyageur, by Grace L. Nutes. Pages 54-46. 
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Leathercraft Headquar- 
ters also gives you in ‘42 
a complete line of AR- 
CHERY supplies AND 
woodcraft, too. Projects, 
materials and tools—all 
priced right. Better get ready early though, 
so your youngsters will be equipped with 
that priceless asset of “self accomplish- 
ment.’ Write for booklet today. 


Quick deliveries -- No priorities on these items 


j. C. LARSON CO. 


180 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., Dept. 180F 











endurance, we should not forget the go-light foods of 
our own American Indians, the parched corn, jerky, 
and pemmican. 

It is not possible to direct readers to any definite 
bibliography on this subject. Scattered references will 
be found in news columns and editorials and in maga- 
zine articles. Design for Living, December, 1941, 
carried an interesting article, with recipes. American 
Cookery, October, 1941, and This Week, December 
7, 1941, also have informative articles. Miss Clemen- 
tine Paddleford, of the New York Herald Tribune, 
seems to be especially interested in the subject and the 
most helpful information available comes from that 
source. The Tribune’s mimeographed sheets sent out 
by their Home Institute Nos. 120741 and 122940 list 
certain products and contain recipes. The outing 
magazines occasionally carry suggestions also. 


MANUFACTURERS 


ABT’s Seafood Products, Inc., 381 Rider Avenue, New 
York City 

Armour & Company, Chicago 

Borden Company, New York City 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, N.Y.C. 

California Dried Fruit Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif. 

Citrus Concentrates, Dunedin, Fla. 

Continental Foods, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 

Covert Fruit Products Co., Beaumont, Calif. 

Dry-Pak Corporation, 95 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 

El-Sy-Ne Fruit Products, Company, 311 N. Desplaines St., 
Chicago 

Fixt Products Company, Elliott City, Md. 

Hilker & Bletsch Company, 614 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 

Hotcan Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Kelly, Estate of John F., 20 Barker Road, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Klein Soup Company, 1642 East 41st St., Los Angeles 

Louis Milani Foods, Inc., 155 No. Ada St., Chicago 

Roger Bros. Food Products, 308 W. Washington, Chicago 

Romanoff Caviar Co., 480 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 

Sardik Food Products Corporation, 409 East 47th St., N.Y.C. 

Tam Products, Inc., N.Y.C. 

The Calvac Corporation, 950 Fifty-sixth St., Oakland, Calif. 

Wetmore, R. M., Sebastopol, Calif. 
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Light W eight Equipment 
(Continued from page 11) 


will not stand abuse. It snaps about the wrists but has 
the disadvantage of flapping about the legs unless 
fitted with extra snaps down each side opening. It 
should be frankly stated that the poncho is somewhat 
of a nuisance when going uphill. However, one may 
tie a pudding string around the middle which will 
lift it off the ground sufficiently when climbing to 
prevent tripping on the corners. In summer, the 
trousers, if worn, can be rolled up and the discomfort 
of their wet flapping about the ankles can be offset. 
If one desires to be completely dry in a rain, however, 
rain pants must be worn. These protect from the 
waist down, and extend over the tops of light-weight 
canvas-topped rubber-bottomed cruiser boots. With a 
well-snapped poncho and the sou-wester hat, one may 
walk all day in near dryness, but as old-timers know, 
rainclothes are hot, stuffy and cause profuse perspira- 
tion. They do not “breathe.” Nor will many want to 
wear rubber-bottomed cruiser boots through the sum- 
mer, although some do and swear by them for all 
seasons. 

Another outfit, preferred by women hikers, is the 
rain hat, rain shirt and rain pants. These are pur- 
chased full and loose, are of light-weight rubber 
usually (or rubberized or rubber-like material) and 
thoroughly waterproof. But they will not stand bush- 
whacking through rough country, although ideal per- 
haps for open going, cleared wood roads or country 
lanes. 

Other types of headgear useful for wet weather are 
the slouch or felt hat, various types of duck or leather 
hunters’ hats or caps. These are often in use more 
because of the ease with which they can be picked up 
around the house than any claim they may have in 
providing full and effective rain protection. 

Various oiled silk capes for women have hoods 
which close around the head. Such capes are good 
for open going. Only the poncho, however, may be 
worn over the pack, and many feel this is most essen- 
tial, since a well-filled pack may be subject to small 
openings for rain here and there. The pack must be 
worn outside the rainshirt, the raincoat or a tight cape. 

In light drizzles the woolen shirt, made water-re- 
pellent, answers for some; likewise, similarly treated 
trousers, skirts or breeches are used. Thus the well- 
greased leather boot, or shoe, water-repellent shirt 


and trousers and old felt hat is the woods attire for. 


many men in both sun and rain. Bare head, rain coat 
and canvas sneakers may do very well for the boy at 
a summer camp caught in a downpour in the middle 
of the afternoon hike not far from the home grounds, 
but on the trail, following a planned 3- or 4-day trip, 
it is better to see that he is fully protected against rain, 
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than to have him come down with a cold after a pro- 
longed drenching and a wet night camp, with wet 
wood, cold food and the following day another of 
continuous downpour which cannot, however, hold 
up the pre-arranged schedule in which there is no 
flexibility for layover on account of inclement 
weather. 

For the mature tramper on the mountain trail or 
through the back country our own practice may be 
helpful. We like the sou-wester alligator cloth hat, 
the poncho, the pudding string, the water-repellent 
trousers and the leather-top rubber-bottom cruiser 
boots. And nearly all of us stay dry even when walk- 
ing through a drenched forest in an all-day rain. In 
summer we use the birdshooter boot, well-greased, 
which sheds most of the water, and when the sun 
comes out, they can be walked dry again. Inside the 
cruiser boots are the leather-and-lambswool inner 
linings which provide arch support and keep the feet 
warm when stopping or tramping through icewater 
or snow. 

One hiker of our acquaintance travels the high 
summer mountain trail day after day in a pair of 
shorts, a cotton shirt and leather mocassins. Sun or 
rain, he wears the same. Another who uses the Army 
shoe, walks through the downpour in rain-cape, trous- 
ers and felt hat; when the rain stops he removes 
shoes, pour out the water, puts them on again and 
walks them dry. 


A homemade poncho can be constructed of balloon 
cloth, using parafine for water-proofing. It will re- 
quire careful use. We have seen ponchos made of 
ordinary kitchen table oilcloth but they will not hold 
up for any length of time. From our experience and 
that of others, it would seem that rubber boots, rubber 
ponchos, or rubber rain-proofs are generally too 
heavy as items of rain equipment, except for the light- 
weight rubber items mentioned above. The same 
article will be generally more suitable if it may be 
had in alligator cloth. Galoshes are better than gum 
shoes, and the trousers are brought down over them 
and not tucked inside. 

It is important to emphasize that in the cold wet- 
ness of spring or the chill rains of fall the tramper’s 
feet must be warm. They will be in cruiser boots 
fitted with proper insoles, or ingood galoshes on easy 
terrain. Wet feet can cause chill which produces 
sleeplessness, and on the long hike, may be the start- 
ing point of misadventures that can spoil the trip. 

The belief that one needs immediately to seek 
“shingles” when a rain starts is now out-moded. 
There is an indescribable thrill which comes from 
taking each day’s journey as one finds it; of walking 
steadily on through rain, through sun, through heat, 
through cold, to a successful end. Greater care in the 
footway, of course, is called for, and one proceeds at 
a slower rate over lichen-covered rocks, wet patches, 
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down rocky inclines, or along open rain-and-wind- 
swept ridges. Knowing your terrain and your climate, 
one need not give up starting because of a rain at sun- 
up. Quite often the sun shines through by noon-time 
and the stay-at-home has missed a glorious day. The 
hiker who is equipped for Wet Weather finds an 
increased joy in the close-at-hand though the far vistas 
are obscured by the slanting rain streams. Prepare 
for wet weather hiking and know the freshness of rain 
on your face! 
EDITER’S NoTE: Four of Mr. Edward’s publications are: 


1. Cooking. Carrying. Camping On The Appalachian Trail. 
A Manual For Beginners. Price 25c. Address: Box 37, Forest Glen, 
Md. 

2. Directions for Mdking the Four-Eight-Four Sleeping Bag of 
Down. Price 10c. 

3. Directions for Making the Four-Seven-Four Hikers Tent of 
Balloon Cloth. Price 15c. 

4. Directions for Making the Four-Seven-Four Sleeping Bag of 
Wool Batt. Price 20c. 


5. and 6. (In course of preparation). A sleeping bag of Cotton 
Batt; for economical summer use; or childrens’ camp use in place 
of blankets. Also an all-season bag of wool batt and down. 





Camp Training Courses 


The Girl Scouts offer training courses in camps for di- 
rectors and counselors of day and established camps. These 
courses stress outdoor living, and the leadership of girls in 
camp. They are general enough to be of real help and 
interest to all counselors. The directors’ courses cover pro- 
gram, staff and administration of camps. There are courses 
in many sections of the country; the courses are given in 
camp for one or two weeks. Check with your local Girl 
Scout office for details. 

Camp Edith Macy, the national Girl Scout training school 
at Pleasantville, New York, is offering special courses in 
June for leaders of gardens in camp, for health supervisors, 
for day camp people, as well as for general camp counselors. 
Information from Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 E. 44th Street, New 


York City. 





SEND FOR THESE 
HELPFUL BOOKLETS 








The educational and informatory material list- 
ed below is offered FREE to camp owners, di- 
rectors and counselors. Simply check the num- 
bers of the booklets you want, paste the coupon 
on a postcard and mail to 


THE CAMPING MAGAZINE, Advertising Dept. 
360 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers are invited to submit suitable mate- 
rial for possible listing in this section. 








1.—"The Heinz Book of Quality Recipes and Menus”— 
A 132 page book with hundreds of excellent recipes 
well suited to camp use. Illustrated in color and wire 
bound for hard usage. —H. J. Heinz Company 


2.— The Girl Scout Plans and Prepares Her Meals”— 
Forty wolesome recipes designed for outdoor cookery. 
Planned to serve sixteen but easily altered to serve 
more or fewer if desired. Prepared in co-operation with 
the Girl Scouts, Inc. 


3.—Cutting Meats for Greater Profits’—A set of five 
booklets, also “Beef Chucks.” These booklets show how 
to economize in cutting and serving meats. 

—Swift & Company 


4.—"Correct First Aid for Snake Bites”—with sugges- 
tions on personal protection when hiking. 
—Cutter Laboratories 


—' The Truth About Lye”—A 48 page booklet show- 
ing countless uses for lye, including care of outdoor 
toilets, pest control, kitchen, water softening, and many 


other uses. 
—Pensylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


6.—"Why Rye”’—A study of whole rye... its value in 
normal and in special diets, and “Whole Wheat”—lIts 
importance as a natural source of vitamin B-1 (thiamin). 

—Ralston Purina Company 





—— ‘Manual for Summer Camps”—Contains latest menu 
and recipe suggestions, an indispensable aid in pre- 
paring the type of food that builds reputations. 

“10-Day Menu Maker”—Contains scientific food se- 
lection chart, suggestions on meal-planning, and thick 
pad of itemized 10-day menu sheets. —The Kellogg Co. 


8.—"“Canned Fruits and Juices Guidebook”—The facts 
you want to know about canned fruits and juices. Food 
values, uses, can sizes, sources and variety—they'’re 


all here. —Libby, McNeill & Libby 


§9.—"As One Girl To Another”—Tells young girls what 
to do and what to avoid on “difficult’’ days. Available 
in reasonable quantities for distribution to girl campers 
through their counselors. Also “Marjorie May’s 12th 
Birthday.” an elementary explanation of the men- 
strual process for 12-year old girl campers. Mention 
the quantity of each booklet you will need. 
—International Cellucotton Products Co. - Makers 
of Kotex, Fibs, Quest and Kleenex. 


10.—“Style Guide and Catalog’”—Girls’ Sport Uniforms. 
Up-to-date descriptions of uniforms, sizes and prices. 
—E. R. Moore Company 


Clip Coupon and Mail Today to: 


May, 1942 


THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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To Identify Every Camper--- 
This Sterling Silver Bracelet 


A necessity for every child at a summer camp .. . sterling silver 
name-plate engraved with full name and address; silver plated chain 
and strong safety clasp. Need never be removed even when swim- 
ming. Youngsters love to wear them. 

In Great Britain every child now wears an identification tag. Take 
no chances—see that every camper, who swims or tramps in the 
woods, wears an identification bracelet. 


$1 each postpaid including 10% Federal excise tax 
Special offer to camp groups—I bracelet FREE 


with every 10 ordered 


Each bracelet engraved FREE. Send name and address and $1.00 
for sample and full information—today. 


THE DOBNER COMPANY 
608 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















CLASSIFIED WANTS 








WANT TO BUY. sell, rent or lease your camp? Want a camp 
job? Need camp cooks, counselors, other help? 


Advertise in this section. Minimum charge $2.50 for 40 words 
(five lines); additional lines, 50 cents extra. Figure eight 
words per line in yriting your ad. 


Send your copy with check or money order to THE CAMP- 
ING MAGAZINE, Advertising Department, 330 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





BUILDING the physical property and personnel of a girls’ 
camp to open in “43 on the shores of Lake Erie near Cleve- 
land, as a sister camp to a boys’ camp since 1919. Interest- 
ed in hearing from young people who intend to stay in 
camping, particularly married folks who are both interested 
in camping. Need complete staff of producers including 
directress. Unusually liberal promotion and sales commis- 
sions. Might be able to do something this summer. W. L. 
Lorimer, Camp Roosevelt, Perry, Ohio. 





YOUNG MEN with camp experience in the Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania and Western New York area can 
find a profitable connection with us in camp work particu- 
larly if they can bring a few boys to camp with them. Write 
now. Box 23, The Camping Magazine, 343 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 





EXPERIENCED DIRECTRESS of Jack and Jill Camp or of a 
home kindergarten school in the Cleveland area may have 
a camp in good locationo without investment, on any reas- 
onable basis. This will be a part of a larger organization 
in which each part contributes to the success of the others. 
Interested in a long range project only. Box 26, The Camp- 
ing Magazine 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





HEAD COUNSELOR—Male or Female wanted, co-ed Jewish 
Camp Quebec. Take full charge of camp programme. Write 
fully experience, qualifications and salary expected. Cana- 
dian Camping Association, Box 61, Station B. Montreal. 





CLIP AND MAIL 
COUPON ON OTHER SIDE 
OF THIS SPACE 
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Total Health for Campers 


(Continued from page 12) 


19 temperatures ranging from 99.2 to 100.8. 

All activity for this group was curtailed. Each boy 
was instructed to rest two hours plus regular rest 
period; to dring plenty of fresh fruit juice and water 
and return to hospital for temperature recheck in 
four hours. None were hospitalized. With this treat- 
ment: 

4 temperatures were normal in four hours. 

These boys were discharged from infirmary supervi- 
$10Nn. 

10 were normal in twelve hours. 

These also were dismissed. 

5 were normal in twenty-four hours. 

The promptness with which temperatures dropped is 
proof of full cooperation from each individual as well 
as the efficacy of this simple treatment. 

Undoubtedly, children would arrive in camp in 
better physical condition if every letter accepting a 
camp reservation included this advice to parents, “In 
coming to camp your child steps into a new environ- 
ment. Help him to meet his new situations ably by 
letting his physician examine him on his last day at 
home. See that he eats properly that day, especially, 
and that he had a good night’s rest before his trip. 
This will enable him to make a prompt adjustment 
to his new surroundings and assure him a healthier, 
happier camp period.” 

During the next year or two there will be a dearth 
of nurses, as well as doctors, yet, every camp, no 
matter how small should have a medical staff of at 
least two properly trained persons. A_ properly 
trained person is one who, during admittance routine, 
readily recognizes impetigo in that spot under John- 
ny’s ear. With a few words she sells Johnny the idea 
of coming back four times a day for treatment so 
that the impetigo will not spread to other parts of his 
body, nor to any of the other fellows. She does busi- 
ness directly with Johnny, not through his parents. 
Promptly, Johnny rises to his responsibility of keeping 
himself well while he is in camp. 

To find people with medical skill and a knack for 
handling children is not difficult, but requires early 
organization. Child-welfare divisions of Public 
Health departments should be able to provide ex- 
pertly trained nurses, many of whom would be glad 
to spend a month at camp as a vacation. If heads of 
these departments and of children’s hospitals as well 
are contacted early enough it is possible to obtain 
nurses at little or no cost. 

At no time, from rising bell to bed-time, should 
the camp infirmary be closed. Infection can be kept 
out only if the nurse is 7” to help or at least supervise 
the cleansing of Johnny Camper’s every fresh abra- 
sion, scratch, cut, or to remove the splinters that may 
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produce tetanus. In the previously mentioned camp, 
forty first-aid treatments a day was the average in a 
group of 250. Of these slight injuries, abrasions took 
the lead, with cuts and bruises running a close second. 
Blistered hands and feet were in third place. There 
was about an equal number of sprains, strains, and 
athletes foot, and, of course, the usual crop of insect 
bites and weed poisoning. Simple but prompt treat- 
ment of a// wounds prevented troublesome infections. 

To further promote good health the personnel of 
the camp store was urged to suggest the sale of milk 
drinks and fresh fruit, juiced on order, in preference 
to carbonated beverages. Simultaneously, an attempt 
was made to educate campers, especially the athletes, 
to the value of drinking malted milk and vitamin- 
packed fruit juices. Again full cooperation was the 
result. Parents on visiting days were delighted with 
the wise choice their sons had learned to make. Once 
the value of physical fitness was explained it was easy 
to get spontaneous cooperation regarding rest periods 
as well. Rules governing rest periods certainly should 
be hard and inflexible, but better results can be ob- 
tained by making a child want to rest. 

Camp feeding is a subject to be dealt with separate- 
ly. The one precept needed is the avoidance of left- 
overs. To be safely served all leftovers must be 
reheated to the boiling point, a process which often 
renders them unpalatable. With accurate planning 
the problem of leftovers can be entirely eliminated. 





Summer Contacts with Parents 
(Continued from page 3) 


and asking her to call the others. Secondly, parents 
wish some form of communication by the end of the 
first week telling of health and adjustment to camp. 
The majority of those questioned asked that further 
communications be sent them at stated times during 
the summer—and that they be notified at least a 
week in advance of the return arrangements, train 
connections, etc. 

Finally, parents wish a cumulative report of their 
child’s progress, etc. during the summer. Many added 
that if camp directors would include in this a request 
for suggestions from parents in regard to the camp, 
that many misunderstandings and dissatisfaction 
might be avoided. One parent complained that her 
boys had returned from their camp summer with 
atrocious table manners and for that reason she was 
not sending them back. “If the director had ever 
asked me for suggestions or even written me about 
the boys, I would have felt free to tell him that this 
was my only criticism of his camp. He didn’t and so 
it seems easier to send them some other place.’ How 
many of us have lost campers because of not having 
satisfactory summer contacts? 


‘or MAY, 1942 





Lb, “ List SERVICE 


To Protect Your Campers and Your Camp... 


No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking 
of all articles with the owner's full name. And the standard 
marking method at schools and camps everywhere is Cash's 


WOVEN Names. 


For generations Cash's Names have identified both cloth- 
ing and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership disputes. 
Cash's Names are WOVEN—not just printed or stamped—for 
neat, permanent, safe marking. They stand up better under 
hard usage than any other method. 


Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 
Cash's—and to help you enforce your requirements we will 
supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. 
Write for information, samples, and prices. 


Special! For those camps and campers who desire 
woven name quality and utility at the lowest pos- 
sible price we offer Cash’s JACQUARD Woven 
Names in 3 styles. Ask about them. 


gi 
22 Camp miCASH § san Norwalk, Conn. 
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f ‘There are always ‘‘good days” and ‘‘bad days’’ 
in camp; but regardless of the kind of day it is, or the weather con- 
ditions prevailing, a good ‘Handicraft Session’’ will always keep in- 
terest and enthusiasm at ‘‘full speed ahead’’. Burgess handicraft ma- 
terials and ideas are ‘“‘standard’’ for camps all over America. There 
must be a reason—Yes, . . . THERE IS A REASON. Burgess Handi- 
craft has specialized in catering to camp needs. In the Burgess catalog 
you will find complete listings and illustrations of materials. You will 
find just the projects to interest the types of campers you are catering 
to, regardless of age or sex. If you haven’t a Burgess catalog, send for 
one to-day. IT’S FREE! 
P.S.—WE FILL YOUR RUSH ORDERS IN A RUSH! 


Handicraft Division 
\enanll lI BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
) SUPPLIES 182 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Southern Branch: 25 Duval St., Jacksonville, Florida 
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CRAFTS 





cnAFT EU 


Unusual Offer . 


JUST TO GET ACQUAINTED 


Ten complete project kits of a types to appeal to boys and 
girls from 8 to 1 his remarkable package with ten educational 
and enjoyable rojects especially selected for camps. 

Mailed met te postpaid anywhere in U.S. or Canada for just 
$2.00 cash, check or money order. We’re making this cost-price offer 
so you'll become acquainted with our merchandise, prices and ser- 
vice. Our new, fully-illustrated catalog mailed with ‘each order. Send 


TODAY. 
Send also for NEW FREE catalog wall chart 
CRAFT GUILD, 628 Drummond Place, Chicago 


“THE HOUSE OF ALL CRAFTS” 
WARNING: Certain supplies now on hand cannot be replaced. We 
advise buying all summer needs now. 











C “aie a TE COVERAGE 


CRAFT 


ALL CRAFTS 
leather archery beads woodcarvin 
lastic metals cork Indian crafts 
acings weaving boondoggle model building 


CRAFT SERVICE 


337 University Ave. Rochester, N.Y. 


Catalog on Request 
Discounts to Camps 








LEATHER LINK BELT KITS 


GENUINE CALF-SKIN LINKS 
Complete with Loops, Tab, Snaps and Buckle 
for a Size 40 Belt 
ALL COLORS — FIVE STYLES 


& 
Write for Literature and Price List 
E-LAS-TEX BELTS ky Kirk 


3142 FRANKLIN BLVD. CHICAGO 
Telephone: VanBuren 2254 











LABELS 





NAME TAPES 


WASHABLE name tapes at LOWEST PRICES, 
GUARANTEED 24 hour service. Special prices to 
camps and schools. 


CARLO LABEL CO. 


45 W. 20th Street, N. Y. C. 
Wat. 9-4627 








MOVIES e shint 


A superlative sound and silent motion picture ser- 
vice at your disposal! Hundreds of select features, 





comedies, cartoons, novelties and other desirable sub- 
jects at very reasonable rates. Years of experience 
serving schools, colleges, churches, homes, Y’s, camps 
and clubs assure you of good pictures and good 
service. Write today for further particulars, specify- 
ing whether sound or silent films are desired. Address: 
Camping Division 





Just Off the Press 


The Sesons and the Woodman 

By D. H. Chapman (Cambridge: The University Press, 

1941) 79 pages. $1.75. 

A book for children on the day-by-day tasks of the forest 
farmer, from nursing the seedling to felling the timber, as 
practised in England. One of a series including the gard- 
ener, the farmer, and the fisherman. 

It's Fun to Build Modern Furniture 

By Clifford K. Lush (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 

1942. 111 pages. $1.75. 

Drawings and detailed instructions for making many sim- 
ple items of furniture and household gadgets, with a few 
birdhouses thrown in. 

A Study of the Park and Recreation Problem of the United 

States. 

By National Park Service (Washington: Government 

Printing Office, 1941) 279 pages, large format, paper. 

$1.25. 

A study of recreational habits and needs, aspects of recre- 
ational planning, present facilities, and details of adminis- 
tration. References on camping contains material written by 
Julian H. Salomon when with the National Park Service. 
Foreward by Harold L. Ickes. 

The Day Camp Book 

(New York: Girl Scouts, Inc. 1942) 126 pages, paper. 

50c. 

The full scope of day camping, treated under the heads 
of planning, administration and program. Of outstanding 
value to leaders of day camping any place, any time and 
under any auspices. Foreword by Catherine Hammett. 
Camping—A Bibliography 

By Harriet I. Carter (Chicago: Chicago Public Library, 

1942) 46 pages, paper. 25c. 

Excellent bibliography of (1) books for camp director, 
(2) books for counselor, (3) books for camp library includ- 
ing woodcraft, Indian lore, nature study, sports, and crafts. 
The True Story of Fala 

By Margaret L. Suckley and Alice Dalgliesh (New York: 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1942) 63 pages. $1.75. 

Life history of the Scotty dog that is the companion of the 
President, in interesting text and pictures. For juveniles. 
Mr. Totter and the Five Black Cats 

By Eleanor Thomas (New York: Charles Scribnet’s Sons, 

1942) 90 pages. $1.50. 

Mr. Totter was a bus driver and one night 5 black cats 
boarded his bus. Then things began to happen. Yarn for 
6 to 9. 





INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC. 1560 BROADWAY, N.V.C. 


THE HEALTH-O-SWIM NOSE-CLIP 

KEEPS WATER OUT OF THE NOSE AND SINUSES 
APPROVED BY PHYSICIANS, COACHES AND PARENTS 

INCLUDED ON THE EQUIPMENT LISTS OF THE 

BETTER CAMPS 

Price per Nose-Clip: 59c @ Literature on Request 
& 
HEALTH-O-SWIM NOSE-CLIP CO. 


Harborside Bldg. Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Significance of Body Weight 


(Continued from page 13) 


good diets, and to encourage more adequate or suita- 
ble activity, while assuring ample rest and recupera- 
tion. Some children may properly lose weight under 
suitable circumstances, others may show no change or 
merely gain a normal amount for age, but many un- 
derweight children will gain rapidly. If the diet 
contains liberal amounts of all the foods rich in body 
building materials and provides sparingly of sugars 
and other highly refined carbohydrates and fats which 
serve only to augment calories and satisfy appetite, 
one need have little fear that a child leading an active 
life in the open air will gain excessively. 

An attempt has been made to show that suitable 
body weight is predictable for the individual within 
reasonable limits, that regular gain in weight is to be 
expected normally throughout childhood, but that 
inadequacy in either of these cannot be recognized by 
an inexperienced person by any simple rule of thumb. 
Age, sex, skeletal size and build, development of 
muscles, rate of growth, and other factors must be 
taken into account; yet body weight remains our 
simplest measurement and a valuable guide to appro- 
priate diet and general care. The habit of regular 
weighing at one or two month intervals, and the 
checking of the weight record with other findings at 
the health examination at least twice yearly should be 
considered a routine part of health protection for 
growing children. 


WITH OUR AUTHORS 


Mary V. Farnum.—Miss Farnum is owner and director of 
the Holiday Camps, private camps for girls in Minnesota, 
with which she has been associated for 25 years. She is 
Vice-President of the Chicago Camping Association. She 
is a writer of poetry and a regular contributor to the Chicago 
Tribune. Wer address is 1508 Oak Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


William Gould Vinal_—Well known to the readers of The 
Camping Magazine is “Cap'n Bill’. Dr. Vinal has long 
held a position of national prominence in nature education. 
One-time President of the A.C.A., he is now an honorary 
member of the New England Section. He is author of 
Nature Guiding and Nature Recreation and a regular con- 
tributor to many magazines. He is professor of Nature Edu- 
cation at Massachusetts State College, Amherst. 





Sterling W. Edwards.—Although never associated with 
organized camping Mr. Edwards has long been prominent 
as an authority on hiking and light camping equipment. He 
has done much to promote the Appalachian Trail. He is the 
author of several pamphlets on equipment as stated at the 
end of his article. He is a teacher at McKinley Technical 
High School in Washington, D. C. His address is Box 331, 
Silver Springs, Maryland. 


‘or MAY, 1942 
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WORKING AT PLAY--In Summer Camp $1.50 
Abbie Graham, author of THE GIRLS’ CAMP 


A book on camping written in easy to read narrative style for the 
counselors on a summer camp staff. How to become more skilled in 
working at other people’s play; how to make the summer camp an 
enriching experience; and oes to make the camping experience in- 
creasingly available to all youth. Send for Camping List. 


THE WOMENS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 











PICTURE POST CARDS 


TELL A VIVID PICTURE STORY OF YOUR CAMP! 
GET YOUR SHARE OF THIS MOST VALUABLE 
PUBLICITY 


Send for Free Samples and Particulars 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Sth Ave. | DY-5 0) eae | New York, N. Y. 





Margaret T. Gerard.—Mrs. Gerard is a registered nurse 
whose winter connections are as nurse at Orchard School, a 
progressive private school in Indianapolis. In the summer 
she is associated with Camp Crosley, Y.M.C.A., in Indiana. 
She has had long experience in nursing in children’s instt- 
tutions of various types including camps and schools. Her 
address is 2316 Park Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. . 


Warren R. Sisson.—Dr. Sisson is Chairman of the Na- 
tional Camp Committee of the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics. Chairman of the Camping Division of the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies. His address is 319 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Barbara Ellen Joy.—Miss Joy is Vice-President of the 
A.C.A. and director and owner of The Joy Camps, private 
camps for girls in Wisconsin. She conducts many camp 
courses in colleges. Her address is 400 N. Clinton Street, 
lowa City. 


Harold C. Stuart.—Dr. Stuart is Assistant Professor of 
Pediatrics and Child Hygiene at the Harvard Medical School 
and is one of the country’s leading authorities on the body 
weight of children. His address is edical School, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Max J. Lorber.—For many years Mr. Lorber has been 
director and owner of Camp Nebagamon, a private camp for 
boys in Wisconsin. He is a past president of the St. Louis 
Section and long active in the A.C.A. nationally. Address— 
91 Arundel St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ray Friedman.—Mr. Friedman is a counselor and the 
“Fire Chief” at Camp Nebagamon. 





Our latest catalog S.A. is 
FREE. Write for it today. 
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LEATHERCRAFI 


ip * Pe i Leather projects can 
oo. a be instructive, prac- 

tical and profitable. 

Here at headquarters 
all material and ac- 
cessories are avail- 
able for the finest 
work. 


BROTHERS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


OSBORN 
233 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
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MONEY-SAVING. IDEAS 


By 
DAVID S. KEISER 





Contribute your money-saving experiences — this 
column will appear often in THE CAMPING MAGA- 
ZINE. Send your contributions to David S. Keiser, Camp 
Lenape, 7733 Mill Road, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 





@ ENROLLMENT.—A director with several decades of pri- 
vate camp experience writes on April 11, 1942: “All Spring 
we have been hearing what a wonderful season this will be 

. . and at present we find ourselves exactly where we were 
last year at this time as regards enrollments.” 

Several reports have brought the same comment, and but 
few have offered conflicting testimony. Directors are still 
optimistic of a late boom, however. 

@® CaTALOG.— "Last year’, writes a New England director, 
“we had a two-year supply of catalogs printed. Only the 
cover and the supplement in the back is new this year. It 
has worked out that this was a sensible idea.” 

® INSPIRATIONAL.—An Easterner writes, ““We attended the 
National Camping Association convention in Minneapolis 
this year. We always find the conventions helpful and in- 
spiring. 

@ MoraLeE.—As a visiting family was about to start autoing 
home the son was discovered entrenched on the rear seat and 
stubbornly asserting, “I won’t get out of this car until it 
reaches home.” The director was equal to the occasion how- 
ever. He sought out the riding master who promptly invited 
Johnny for a private two-some ride. “You mean you'll take 
me riding right this minute’, exclaimed the surprised Johnny 
as he headed for the stable so fast he forgot to say good-bye 
to his startled family. 





Nose Clips Protect Sinuses 


Time was men man had a protective muscle that closed 
his nostrils tightly whenever his head was submerged in 
water. A mere remnant of that muscle is left today so that 
humans have no control over the invasion of water through 
the nose as do the diving animals. In nature’s scheme of 
things, man’s diving days are past but he does not see it 
that way and continues to stick his head in the water. He 
gets fun from this and also many an inflammed sinus and 
infected ear. 

Every swimmer remembers the roaring in his ears, the 
feeling of pressure in his head that often turns up after a 
swim. This wouldn’t be so bad since a good snort and a 
kick of the foot will usually relieve it, were it not for the 
fact that membranes are being contaminated and stand a 
good chance of becoming infected. 

Smart swimmers and divers today are using the nose clip, 
a tiny device fitting over the nose that effectively shuts out 
the water, yet does not hamper breathing. There is much 
scientific support for the use of these clips and they are 
recommended not only by doctors but swimming coaches. 

Today many camps stock them in the camp store, recom- 
mending them for use by all campers and insisting on their 
use by those inclined toward sinus and ear infections. 
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Southern Camp and 


Recreation Leaders Institute 


The Southern Camp and Recreation Leaders Institute 
(formerly The Southern Counselors Training Institute) will 
open for the sixth season June 10, at Camp Sequoyah, Weav- 
etville, N. C. In 1941 this Institute was affliated with the 
Extension Division of the University of North Carolina. 
This University grants academic credits for courses offered 
which may be transferred to any other university or college. 
The curriculum has been broadened to include courses of 
special interest to teachers and recreation leaders as well as 
camp counselors. This accounts for the change in name. 

During the past five years the Institute has served camp 
counselors, teachers, and recreation leaders from 23 states 
and Canada. This year when the war has created a scarcity 
of experienced counselors, both men and women, the Insti- 
tute is needed more than ever to train large numbers oi 
inexperienced counselors and recreation leaders. 

The Institute offers two weeks of intensive, thorough 
training in the fields of guidance, group work, play and 
recreation, camp administration plus a number of skills 
courses including folk dancing, arts and crafts, nature lore, 
woodcraft, music, Indian lore, archery, dramatics and 
equitation. 

Among the faculty members are: Dr. E. DeAlton Par- 
tridge, Mrs. E. DeAlton Partridge, Dr. Harold D. Meyer, 
Dr. Bernard S. Mason, Dr. A. P. Kephart, C. Walton John- 
son, Mrs. C. Walton Johnson, Mrs. Reba S. Esh, Miss Grace 
L. Ryan, E. M. Hoffman, Mrs. A. S. Wheeler, Miss Helen 
Misenheimer, Austin M. Francis, A. Corbett Alexander, Mrs. 
Lexine W. Baird. 

For information write: C. Walton Johnson, Director 


Weaverville, N. C. 





Clear Lake Camp Trains Nurses 


The Clear Lake Camp of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
has been devoted to a special project of cooperating with 
The American Red Cross, the state health department, and 
the state nurses’ association in developing a plan for aiding 
instructors of home nursing courses. It is a unique program 
and an interesting and new use of camps. 





New Kitchen Aid 


Well-suited to camp use, a new concentrated chicken soup 
base both nutritious and palatable is now on the market. 
Speedily prepared, either a cupful or a vatful can be made 
in 3 minutes simply by adding water, at a cost of approxi- 
mately one and one-half cents per bowl. This chicken soup 
base is made from vegetable protein derivatives, dehydrated 
vegetables, and pure rendered chicken fat guaranteed against 
rancidity or spoilage. It does not need to be kept under 
refrigeration. Made by Louis Milani Foods, Inc., 155 North 
Ada, Chicago, Illinois. 
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President: Taylor Statten, 428 Rus- 
sell Hill Road, Toronto, Ontario. 


Vice-President, Studies and Educa- 
tion: Barbara Ellen Joy, 400 N. 
Clinton, lowa City, Iowa. 


Secretary: Mrs. Edwin Eells, 185 N. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 


nois. 


Treasurer: A. Cooper Ballentine, 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 





Administration: H. B. Masters, W. _ 
K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


Public Relations: Wes H. Klusman, 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York. 


Publications: Abbie Graham, 11420 
Hessler Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Program: F. H. Lewis, Eaglebrook 
School, Deerfield, Mass. 


SECTION PRESIDENTS 


Allegheny: Samuel H. Harper, 519 
Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Chicago: Harvie J. Boorman, George 
Williams College, 5315 Drexel 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Hawai: C. D. Loper, Y.M.C.A., 
P.O. Box 459, Honolulu, T. H. 


Iowa: M. Genevieve Clayton, Camp 
Fire. Girls, .613 Fleming Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Lake Erie: Abbie Graham, 11420 
Hessler Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Michigan: E. H. Martindale, Pine 
Lake Camp, Doster, Michigan. 


Milwaukee: Raymond C. Vance, 
Y.M.C.A., Racine, Wisconsin. 


Minnesota: Fred V. Rogers, 4601 
Washburn Avenue, So., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Missouri Valley: Marion Sloan, 
Kansas City Council of Girl 
Scouts, 21 W. 10th Street, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


National Capitol: Hugo W. Wolter, 
4019 Lorcom La., Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. 

New England: A. Cooper Ballen- 
tine, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


New Jersey: Harold McConaughy, 
125 Main Street, Orange, New 


Jersey. 


New York: Catherine. T. Hammett, 
Girl Scouts, 155 E. 44th Street, 
New York, New York. 


N. E. Wisconsin: E. H. Thornhill, 
Boy Scout Office, Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. 


Ohio Valley: Matt H. Thompson, 
Y.M.C.A., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Ontario: E. A. Chapman, 143 Alex- 
andra Blvd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Pacific: Victor Sharp, Boy Scouts of 
America, 105 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


Pennsylvania: Gertrude Gold, 311 S. 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Peoria: Jane Plummer, Y.W.C.A., 
301 N. Jefferson, Peoria, Illinois. 
Quebec: (Mr.) Hay Finley, 475 
Pine Avenue West, Montreal, 


Quebec. 


Rocky Mountain: Elizabeth Raugh, 
Denver Dry Goods Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


St. Louis: Max J. Lorber, 91 Arun- 
del Place, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Southeastern: Mrs. A. P. Kephart, 
Blowing Rock, North Carolina. 


Southwest: Norman MacLeod, Y.M. 
C.A., Houston, Texas. 


Washington: Lola Hoskin, Girl 
Scouts, Inc., 503 New World 
Life Bldg., Seattle, Washington. 

















SUNFILLED 


pure concentrated 


ORANGE & GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


eliminate the disadvantages 
and inconveniences of bulky, 
perishable fruits 


COMPARABLE TO FRESHLY SQUEEZED JUICES 


When returned to ready-to-serve form, the true-to- 
fruit flavor, consistency, vitamin C content and other 
nutritive values constantly approximate freshly 
squeezed juices of high quality fruit . . . a health- 
ful and delicious addition to the camper's menu. 


SUITABLY PACKAGED FOR BASE CAMP OR TRAIL 


Sunfilled products are available in various large 
and small size hermetically sealed containers. 
Every ounce can be utilized satisfactorily without 
waste. One case of Sunfilled weighing 66 pounds 
provides the juice equivalent of 13 crates of fresh 
fruit weighing 1100 pounds...an important con- 
sideration as regards hauling and storage. 


LESS TROUBLESOME TO HANDLE 


By the simple addition of water as directed, any 
desired quantity can be quickly prepared. Juice 
can be prepared for immediate consumption or 
the night before, as it will stand without loss of 
character or food values. There remains no refuse 
to be disposed of. 
& * * 

SUNFILLED Juices are more economical to buy... 
most acceptable to serve. 


Complimentary trial quantities to camp directors on request 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 
DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 
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— “The Only Safe Water is a Sterilized Water” 


WALLACE & rIERN N of © Fe INC. aC 
N RERS OF CHLORINE AND AMM : ONT APPARATUS 
‘* : 
\ 7 
WV 


s@ OF HEALTH PROTECTION 


... starts with your water supply 


Camp operators have a highly important responsibility for 
health protection ... starting with the drinking water supply. 
The health of the nation must be protected ... more care- 
fully this year than ever before. And, the camp owner must 
play a vital role in this huge task. He must have a sure 
defense, for example, against such water-borne diseases as 


dysentery and typhoid fever. 


Wallace & Tiernan Chlorinators and Hypochlorinators 
safeguard your water supply economically and efficiently. 
They assure protection against contamination right from 
the source. Proof of their efficiency lies in the fact that they 
= are now used to protect 85% of the drinking water from 

ws public supplies in the United States. 

Call on W&T for aid on any problem involving steriliza- 
tion of drinking water, swimming pool or sewage disinfec- 


tion. Write today for literature and data sheets. 
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REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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